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Conference of Unitarian and Other Christian Churches was formed in the 

year 1865, with the purpose of strengthening the churches and societies which 

should unite in it for more and better work for the kingdom of God. These churches 

accept the religion of Jesus, holding in accordance with his teaching, that practical 

religion is summed up in love to God and love to man,—[Passed unanimously by the 
National Unitarian Conference, Sept. 26, 1894.] 
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Editorial. 


NITARIANISM continues to excite the interest of 
our contemporaries. The New York Odserver, one 
of the stalwart defenders of Orthodoxy, will allow 
no half-way methods. One must be on the orthodox 
side of the line or the Unitarian. No compromise 

can be allowed. A correspondent in that paper says:- 
“«¢Semi-Unitarianism’ is Unitarianism. ‘The difference be- 
tween truly deifying Christ and wholly humanifying him is 
passed, where the last clause of the first verse of John is re- 
peated with mental reservation. ‘There the sonship of ‘The 
Only Begotten’ falls from equality of attributes to a creature 
appellation shared with myriads of beings, celestial and 
earthly. Christ is completely transferred to another order. 
If he is not God, he is not divine.” 

This apparently is aimed at the men who are trying in 
good faith to see the fulness of a divine revelation in Jesus, 
while not confounding him with that infinite and eternal 
Being who rules in every sun and star throughout the uni- 
verse. The modern mind finds it difficult, if not impossible, 
to identify Jesus or that which was in Jesus with the infi- 
nite Ruler of all things in the fulness of his being and 
power. But for those who try to accommodate themselves 
to the new thought concerning the universe it is said: 
“Every element of the gospel depends upon whether Christ 
was God. If he was not God, he did not reveal God. If 
he was not God, he brought no divine nature to manhood. 
If he was not God, he created not righteousness in souls. 
The whole doctrine of salvation must be changed if the 
deity of Christ is repudiated.” 

The mere quotation of such statements seems to us a suffi- 
cient refutation. A dewdrop reveals the light in the star, 
but the dewdrop is not the star. To say that Jesus is not 
God is not in any way the same thing as the denial of his 
divinity. The light in him was divine light. It is only 
through their divine likeness that men recognize the light 
that was in him. ‘The teaching of Paul is that men under- 
stand each other because they inherit the same human nat- 
ure, and that man also understands God only because in 
man the spirit of God dwells. 


wt 


Tue Congregationalist, like all the rest of the world, appre- 
ciates its blessings when it gives them up. Having begged 
the authorities to give the various departments a new Con- 
gregational House, the request has been granted. Now that 
the new quarters are nearly ready and the old home must be 
forsaken, the workers begin to feel the pangs of homesick- 
ness as they give up the places consecrated by years of 
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earnest labor and honest comradeship. Half a dozen pages 
in the current number are devoted to the illustration of the 
old Congregational House. ‘To give up the old which is 
dearly loved for the sake of the new which is distinctly 
better is a painful sacrifice. But, however regretfully, the 
sacrifice is made; and the world gets on to happier thoughts 
and better modes of living. As the forces of Congregation- 
alism settle down to work in the new house opposite our 
Unitarian Rooms, 25 Beacon Street, there will be an uncon- 
scious adaptation to the new modes of thinking against 
which the Congregationalist so often protests. Much of the 
reluctance which is felt when the new theology comes with 
its adaptation to modern life is a phase of the homesickness 
which always attends the flitting from the old home to the 
new. In new quarters it is always easier to establish new 
habits. We confidently expect a change toward a more 
genial estimate of the motives and meaning of the Unitarian 
Church, of which the headquarters stand opposite the new 
Congregational House. May there be peace and prosperity 


for both! 
4 


~Commopore Dewey continued to show the rare discre- 
tion and common sense which have governed all his actions 
when he agreed with Gen. Merritt to ask for the surrender 
of no more territory in the Philippines than they were pre- 
pared to occupy and to defend. By this ‘action the problem 
has been amazingly simplified for our government. If, 
through excess of spread-eagelism, Dewey and Merritt had 
_ proclaimed to the millions of barbarians in the Philippines 
that they were under the jurisdiction of the American gov- 
ernment, and had compelled the Spaniards in Manila to 
include all the islands in their surrender, we should have 
been compelled “to pull down the flag” if we did not accept 
the responsibility. Happily now, further extension of terri- 
tory and conquest must be the subject of new demands, and 
probably of a new war, if the programme of imperialism is 
to be carried out in full. 
a 


Let the friends of those who fell at Santiago, who died 
there of disease, or who have brought back weakened consti- 
tutions, the result of exposure, comfort themselves with the 
belief that, so far as this campaign goes, the suffering has 
been less than might have been expected. We have just 
escaped greater calamities. Defects in all the departments 
of transportation and supply were inevitable. To send an 
army to Santiago, to win the victory and close the war in the 
most unwholesome season of the year, in the brief time that 
has elapsed since our mariners landed at Guantanamo, is an 
achievement to be thankful for. Had the war cost twenty 
thousand lives, it would not have been surprising. Had the 
war continued two weeks longer, it would have cost twenty 
thousand lives. If the deed was to be done, it was better to 
do it quickly, desperately, and at whatever immediate cost of 
life and suffering rather than with greater precaution and 
more effective administration to prolong the enterprise, and 
finally to increase the suffering and loss. The men who fell 
through exhaustion or under attacks of malaria fought the 
battles and won the victory as really as the men who made 
the charges and faced the bullets. Their mere presence in 
the trenches with the guns they held in their feeble hands 
turned the scale and forced the surrender, which without 
them would not have been made. 


at 


WE dislike the talk in the religious papers about the lead- 
ing of Divine Providence and the opening of new countries 
for the beneficent mission of Americanism. We believe that 
American missionaries have in all parts of the world, in 
spite of many defective methods, wrought steadily for the 
advancement of the human race. But not even to send 
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American mugcionaties to all the islands of the East should 
we be willing to engage in a further war of conquest. We 
should be obliged to kill many thousands of Philippine 
islanders before we could establish the institutions of peace. 
Gradually, by the consent of the leading nations of the world, 
religious liberty will everywhere be established. ‘Then the 
missionaries may have free course and be glorified. 


a 


In sociology there is as yet no one who may properly be 
called “expert.” In all ages the greatest minds have con- 
cerned themselves with an ideal human society. From the 
Republic of Plato down to our own time some of the noblest 
works of genius have been produced by those who would 
find in some city of God, some Utopia or Arcadia, a garden 
of delight. Since the time of the Hebrew prophets “the 
good time coming ” has been foreseen and described. Here 
and there upon the surface of the earth there have been at 
times little patches of civilization,— samples of what a per- 
fected human society might be. But thus far they have been 
transient. No one ideal has been of universal application, 
and no transient civilization has been perfected in all its 
parts. No sample of human society has yet been shown 
which was worthy to be expanded to the dimensions of the 
whole world. In our time there are many who think they 
could devise the exact scheme of social organization which 
will fit the needs of the world. But not one has been offered 
which, being adopted in all its parts, would not make havoc 
of modern civilization. In this sense, we have no expert 
sociologist. But there are many who have great knowledge 
of existing systems, who know the excellences and the defects 
of many modes of industry and forms of co-operation and 
competition. They know how to suggest improvements 
which often stand the test of service-’ They are accumulat- 
ing a vast fund of knowledge, out of which quick-witted 
workers will draw supplies. But thus far in modern history 
it may be set down as a rule without an exception that there 
is no man or woman living who could be trusted to dictate 
the social organization of even a single city. And yet, little 
by little, pulling all together, we are getting on toward bet- 
ter things. 

od 


Mr. SMALLEy’s reminiscences of Gladstone were the as- 
tonishing deliverances of a friend. Being accepted, their 
effect upon the fame of Gladstone would be somewhat like 
the dis-service rendered to Carlyle by his friend Froude. 
In Zion's Herald President Little answers the insinuation 
that Gladstone did not dare to read Renan for fear that his 
religious beliefs might be shaken by citing the fact that 
Gladstone not only read Strauss’s Life of Jesus, but reviewed 
it. He quotes Strauss, also, in commendation of the spirit 
in which Gladstone met his book and treated its author. In 
a similar way, but not quite so effectively, for lack of definite 
facts, he sets aside Smalley’s insinuation that Gladstone dis- 
liked Gen. Gordon, and deliberately planned to shirk the 
responsibility of his fate. Smalley intended, apparently, to 
show how great Gladstone was, in spite of certain defects 
in his character. But, as he furnishes no direct evidence 
of the existence of these defects, his inferences create 


prejudices against himself which mar the picture of the man 
he celebrates. 


Immediate Duties. 


When we get to the bottom of it, every question is a moral 
question. There is a right way and a wrong way to do 
everything that is done under the sun. The wrong way 
will at last appear to be an immoral way. It does not 
therefore follow that religious papers must deal with all 
imaginable subjects. 


The war is over. The churches and the religious news- 
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papers which represent them will have sufficient occupation 
if they attend directly and for the most part to the principles 
and practices which are evidently and always connected 
with the religious and moral welfare of the people. The 
war being over, we have now an immense crop of questions 
to settle. The government according to its wisdom will 
appoint ambassadors, commissioners, judges, and arbitrators, 
whose business it will be to attend to these things. The 
people according to their wisdom and fidelity, be they more 
or less, will elect legislators and administrative officers, to 
whom they will commit the task of governing the country 
and maintaining our relations with the rest of the world. 
We may now quote President Taylor’s famous remark: “ We 
are at peace with all the world and the rest of mankind.” 

Involved in all these questions will be moral questions. 
The churches and religious newspapers, however, will do 
well to devote their attention primarily to those things which 
are essential to right feeling, right thinking, and right living. 
Under that true saying, “Every question is or may be a 
moral question,” lurks a fallacy which often distracts the 
attention and reduces the working power of all men and 
women. 

There, for instance, is a chasm between the classes in 
America. (It is not half so deep and dark as many suppose.) 
But there are wrongs to be righted: there are unjust in- 
equalities to be reduced. There are many grievous things 
which are suffered sometimes by individuals, sometimes by 
communities, sometimes by a whole class of workers. Moral 
questions are involved in all these things, but how to get at 
the heart of the difficulty and do the right thing is the ques- 
tion of most importance. The war has shown that there is 
no fundamental difference between the classes in America. 
When Hamilton Fish, the son of a late Secretary of State, 
fell in the ranks at Santiago, fighting with cow-punchers, 
half-breeds, and Harvard graduates, a lesson was written in 
blood which this generation will never forget. The essential 
basis of American society is American manhood. All the 
differences are on the surface.. The remedy for injustice lies 
in justice. The antidote for industrial oppression is to be 
found in patriotic comradeship. It is the part of religion 
and morality to work themselves into the hearts and lives of 
individuals and classes. Comrades will find a way to do 
each other justice. 

Men and women, no matter how numerous they are, who 
wish to live together in right relations, will find the way. 
But the way is not to be provided by feeling, by any emo- 
tion, however generous, by any motive, however righteous, by 
any intention, however good. Whether it be providing the 
milk supply for a yast city, or fair wages for a manufactur- 
ing community, or a just and friendly treaty between two 
nations, or an honorable foreign policy for a government, or 
the proper administration of finances by the national treas- 
ury, the right way of doing things is to be discovered by the 
wisdom of trained experts. Good men and women can test 
the value of the methods provided, and may use them when 
they are incompetent to create them. They must train ex- 
perts, and then trust them. 

One of the most wonderful proofs of the mutual depend- 
ence of all the parts of human society upon each other is. to 
be found in the study of any business of large proportions. 
The delicate adjustments which are unconsciously made, the 
innumerable adaptations to individual wants which are un- 
consciously provided for, create a delicate network of rela- 
tions covering the whole world. Happily, these things are 
done automatically, and yet are protected by the self-interest 
of the whole world. Insist upon honest dealing, upon the 
rules of health and decency, which we have the right to do, 
and then the method of supply may be left to regulate itself. 
Every baby in the United States will get its pint of milk, and 
every invalid his lemon, without the interference of philan- 


thropy. 
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Right motives in the individual, righteous purposes in the 
community, good men to represent us in the government, ex- 
perts for business requiring knowledge and skill, and then 
hands off. When one sees how an inexperienced good man 
filled with zeal, could work mischief if he were allowed to 
regulate all at once any important industry, we find the rea- 
son for the stubborn conservatism which resists all change 
and fears every innovation. 

In spite of all temptations the men and women who rep- 
resent the churches must in their representative capacity 
stick to their proper work. Whatever else the Church has 
to do, a task of first-rate importance is to train American 
citizens. It must take the children from the cradle, the 
youth from the schools, men and women in their respective 
vocations, and educate in them the sentiments which will 
make them typical products of the highest American ideals. 
It is a humble task. Most of the work must be done with 
individuals taken one by one. It must be continued through 
years of patient training. But the glorious result will be 
a crop of American men and women fitted by the training 
of heart and conscience to maintain the ideals of American 
patriotism. 


Pro Mortuis. 


Strangely enough, this protestation for the dignity and 
tenderness of death was not immediately excited by any 
gross and hideous exhibition of the temper which is opposed 
to the perception of that dignity and tenderness, as easily it 
might have been, but by the loveliest exhibition possible of 
that temper for which we make our plea. It so happens that 
we have passed directly from one of Walter Pater’s books to 
one of Thackeray’s; and, however different the genius of 
these men, in one respect they are very much alike. They 
both stand in the presence of death profoundly awed, filled 
with a sense of its mystery, deeply affected by the pathos of 
its utter helplessness, the infinite difference between the living 
man ever so little while before the end and the — something 
after it. Thackeray can be satirical enough about the trap- 
pings of conventional mourning and the unreality of a sorrow 
tempered by great expectations ; but in the presence of death 
he is, I think, always reverent. He does not buffet even Lord 
Steyne’s lifeless body, freed from the thraldom of its base 
inhabitant. And one appreciates such behavior more vividly 
when he thinks how many of our recent novelists would have 
gloated over the death of such a villain and have hustled the 
poor corpse with wanton disrespect. ~ 

Pater had a much less vivid sense than Thackeray of the 
soul’s superiority to its fleshly envelope and of the soul’s 
survival of the body’s wreck; and it may be that the quality 
of his defect —if we may turn about the familiar phrase — 
was favorable to his appreciation of the pathetic side of 
death. A Christianity absolutely confident of immortality, 
and construing the body as a mere glass, shapeless or lovely, 
holding the wine of life, has been perhaps too favorable to a 
contemptuous opinion of the body from which the spirit has 
escaped. Contempt for that has been a homage paid to this. 
But take a thinker of Pater’s undogmatic cast, by no means 
confident of immortality, construing the body as interwoven 
with the spirit in a manner very subtile and intimate, and 
the accomplishment of death must inevitably seem much 
greater than for the Christian dogmatist, and the incidental , 
pathos much more significant. Certain it is that death has 
for Pater a wonderful impressiveness, and that he speaks of 
it always in a profoundly tender and affecting voice. He 
dwells with lingering engagement on the dying lament of 
Charles IX. for the victims of St. Bartholomew’s Eve,— “ Ces 
pauvres morts /” and it becomes his own persistent monody 
for the multitude of those in love with life, whom death has 
made forever inaccessible to joy or pain. ‘To have thrilled 
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with such passions, to be animated with such intelligence, to 
have been the avenue through which so much beauty has 
streamed in upon the mind, to have beeh the visible shrine 
of a divinity to lovers’ eyes, and then to lie so passive and 
inert, so helpless and forlorn, so still, so dead,— for Walter 
Pater the pity of it is provocative of “thoughts that do often 
lie too deep for tears.” 

It is in contrast with such sentiments as these that the 
_ temper of much recent literature is seen in its most repulsive 
character. Long antecedent to this literature there was a 
wide-spread habit of speech which is now more prevalent 
than ever. Itis the habit of regarding the incidents of death 
as appropriate material for heartless, if not vulgar, jokes. It 
must be confessed that these jokes are often so sincerely 
humorous that they compel the laughter of persons who 
should be ashamed of their complicity in such an evil, and 
often are—too late. We have known highly respectable 
assemblies of religious people to be betrayed into such com- 
plicity by some “ fellow of infinite jest,” and have wondered 

_ much what Channing or Gannett would have thought of such 
a joke or such approval in a meeting intended for the soul’s 
expansion to the measure of great thoughts and exigent ideals. 

There is pertinence in these considerations, but they are 
subordinate to those which were uppermost in our mind 
when we conceived this article. For these inhered in what 
appears to us one of the most characteristic qualities of that 
body of literature which of late has grown to a portentous 
size. Some of those contributing to it have been writers of 
great ability. They have had great models, chief among them 
the elder Dumas; and they have copied them with rare fidel- 
ity and in a most effective manner. They have given us the 
novel of adventure and rascality. Stevenson led off, and 
after him came Crockett and Weyman and a host of imita- 
tors more or less capable and ingenious. In nothing have 
these writers been more agreed than in their delight in 
splashing their pages with the blood of slaughtered men. 
Stevenson has much to answer for in this regard. He set a 
very bad example, and it has gone hard with those who have 
bettered his instruction. To do this, however, has been no 
easy matter; for Stevenson’s delight in killing was immense, 
and nowhere do these shambles reek more foully than in his 
“ Wreckers” and “ Master of Ballantrae.” Let it gladly be 
confessed, however, that Stevenson has another and a very 
different side. One could make a cento of the noblest and 
the bravest things that he has written about death; and no 
wonder, for he was looking it straight in the face for many a 
thoughtful year. But few, if any, of his imitators have had 
this qualification of their sanguinary disposition. And they 
do worse than kill. They treat the dead with horrible in- 
dignity, forming their literary manners on those attributed to 
the Spaniards — unwarrantably, we trust — in the mutilation 
of the enemies whom they have slain. They subject their 
dead to grim and ghastly verbal, buffeting that degrades the 
writers to the level of the ruffians they depict. 

It would be interesting to know how much this kind of 
literature has had to do with forming the warlike mind of 
the generation which is just now coming of age in America 
and with turning it lightly to thoughts of fierce encounters 
on either flood or field. . Certainly, it shares the responsibility 
with other social forces; and, certainly, there is a nobility in 
the temper of our soldiers and sailors that cannot be traced to 
any such ignoble spring. The kindest-hearted men make 
the best soldiers and sailors. But it is impossible that an 
influence so general as that of the literature against which 
we inveigh should be without definite results, and that these 
should be anything but injurious and degrading. If we may 
not entirely avoid a body of literature which has in it so 
much to please and charm, we must be on our guard against 
its tendency to breed in us an impiety toward “those poor 
dead” the pathos and the mystery of whose helplessness 
demand our utmost gentleness of thought and speech. 
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Old People’s Clubs. 


In these days of energetic interest on the part of young 
people, and in their behalf, a word ought to be said lest the 
old people be forgotten. If the suggestion of age lines is to 
be tolerated at all, when so many people grow old youthfully, 
some organization might gather together the elders for new 
work in the church. ‘There is always the retired contingent 
composed of those who, by reason of age or disability, are no 
longer in active service. Their interest was never so cordial 
and watchful, their help was never so valuable. From their 
remote corners they note the progress of events with no un- 
critical or sleepy eye.. No more intelligent helpers can be 
found than many of those whom the present generation is 
supplanting. They have experience rich with suggestion, 
they retain a kind of loyalty that is specially valuable, they 
keep up a deal of thinking, and they are not so far behind 
the times as they are thought to be by those who never 
consult them. Why not, then, bring in the old people? 

To be sure, they cannot attend meetings and read essays. 
They cannot be organized, in the ordinary sense of the word. 
But they can be just as useful, nevertheless ; and, so far as the 
essential good of organization is concerned, that can be pro- 
duced. When so much good material is at hand, it would be 
strange if there were not some way of utilizing it. Let us 
have old people’s clubs, though without officers, meetings, or 
name. Let there be a thought for the past members of the 
congregation in every forward endeavor. Let them be ap- 
prised when new work is undertaken, and consulted with 
regard to every good cause. Keep the stream of communi- 
cation open with these springs which are surprisingly fresh 
and invigorating. Young people’s clubs might have an 
honorary membership which should reach over the heads of 
the adults and enlist the loving and wise sympathy of the 
aged. Let the young people learn what other young people 
did before their fingers got stiff and the body got so worn by 
the earnest soul that it could no longer obey its behests. 
From such bond of communion a great many benefits would 
come. Novelties would be discovered in reminiscence. Just 
as every one, who is sewing for the soldiers, turns to the women 
who learned what was needed thirty-five years ago to find out 
what it is best to do now, so in other ways this generation 
may be guided by the past. It is a good sign in youth when 
it appreciates the delights of the society of the elders and 
lingers over their wisdom, wit, and story. “There is nothing 
which I like better,” said Socrates in Plato’s Republic, 
“than conversing with aged men; for I regard them as 
travellers who have gone a journey which I, too, may have to 
go, and of whom I ought to inquire whether the way is 
smooth and easy or rugged and difficult.” Such guidance 
an old folks’ branch of young people’s societies could 
furnish. ’ 

Mortover, it is fair to think not only of the advantages in 
open and free connection with the old people, but also of 
their own peculiar needs and the opportunities of higher mis- 
sionary work among the old. The sadness of age is neglect 
and opportunities passed out of reach. The most pitiful 
part of this sadness is the part that is unnecessary. It would 
do the young people good, and it would do the old people 
still more good, to have an old people’s club. Many a lonely 
hour would be cheered by the sense that it is not useless. 
Regrets would give place to hope when any stream of present- 
day effort is turned where it gladdens those whose work is 
nearly done. _ And there are few things that make life seem 
more worth living than to see how age responds to the call of 
genuine affection and interest, and to realize how much life 
eae to those who, having had almost all of it, are permitted 
another and still another look. It is as if the glory of the 


sunset were a concentrated enjoyment of the last moments of: 


the day. 
Such double service could old people’s clubs perform with 


: 
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no expense of rent or light. And wherever the old people of 
the church are kept in mind, kept in touch and frequent com- 
munication with every active agency so that no one is lost, 
there you have the blessings of old people’s clubs. 


Current Topics. 


Tue problem of the final disposition of the Philippine 
Islands is, beyond a doubt, the most important immediate 
issue of the day. The length and breadth of the continent 
are being swept by a powerful agitation, having for its 
end the retention of the islands as a part of the territory 
of the United States. The issue has obliterated party lines 
to a remarkable degree. _ At its present stage the question 
of the Philippines is being considered very largely from its 
economic and practical aspects. It is urged by the believers 
in a policy of territorial extension that the United States 
could not afford to abandon the position that it has acquired 
by force of arms in Asiatic waters, and that the possession 
of the islands by the United States would operate as a pow- 
erful stimulus to the expansion of American trade in the Far 
East. Enormous pressure is being brought to bear upon the 
President, publicly through the newspapers, and privately 
through influential public men, to bring about the triumph of 
the imperialist cause. The tension resulting from this agita- 
tion approaches in severity the period of intense public anxi- 
ety that preceded the opening of the war. 


& 


THE pest-camp of Santiago is now virtually a thing of the 
past. ‘The removal of the American troops from the capital 
of Eastern Cuba to the camp of recuperation at Montauk, 
Long Island, has been accomplished in a comparatively 
short time, thanks to the energy which developed in the War 
Department in response to the emphatic public demand that 
every American soldier not necessary to the actual guarding 
of the conquered Cuban territory be withdrawn from the ter- 
rible shadow of death and disease that covered Santiago and 
its vicinity. A large number of the heroes of Santiago have 
been sent to their homes on furlough; and the country is 
doing its best to nurse back to life and health those who 
have been crushed almost to the brink of the grave by the 
combined effects of a pestilential climate, exposure to sun- 
burn and storm, deprivation of the necessities of life, and 
the sting of the Mauser bullets. 
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THE universities, colleges, and higher preparatory schools 
of the country, some of which have felt in a very appreciable 
degree the effects of the recent business depression, are re- 
suming their normal rate of growth this year. Last year 
was, in several notable instances, one of reverses, surpassing 
in relative magnitude the discouraging results that had at- 
tended the three or four preceding years. The preliminary 
enrolments in the various institutions show that this relative 
falling off in the number of students in attendance is to 
cease with the beginning of the coming academic year. ‘The 
endowments, too, have begun to resume their former volume ; 
and the indications are that the higher education of thé 
youth of the country will be in a more flourishing condition 
than ever before in the history of American colleges. 

oe 


Ir is announced that the United States will have the larg- 
est exhibit, except France, at the exposition in Paris in 1900. 
Special effort will be made to represent worthily the artistic 
and mechanical genius of the country in the final competi 


_ tive industrial parade of the century. The American com- 
“missioner who has beén representing the interests of the 


American exhibit in Paris declares that the outbreak of anti- 
American feeling in France has passed away entirely. He 


: 
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suggests that the centennial exposition would offer a good 
opportunity for a demonstration of the real friendship be- 
tween the two greatest republics in the world,-—the friend- 
ship that found expression in the recent cordial greetings that 
were exchanged between President Faure and President 
McKinley on the occasion of the formal opening of the cable 
communication between France and the United States. 


oe 


GEORGE CuRZON, the newly appointed viceroy of India, 
will find a vast opportunity for employing the intimate 
knowledge of the Asiatic character, the possession of which 
was one of the reasons for his selection as the governor of: 
the Indian empire. Among the problems which will press 
upon the attention of the new viceroy will be the stamping 
out of the cholera, which has reappeared in epidemic form 
in the Madras district. To the Occidental mind the situa- 
tion would call for hygienic measures only, but in India an 
outbreak of disease is attended by a panicky revival of all 
the superstitions and all the violence of conflicting religions 
and races. ‘The Russian and Mohammedan emissaries who 
hover about in the vast human beehive of Hindustan find 
in the confused state of the native mind under such condi- 
tions a most fruitful field for agitation against the ruling 
Briton ; and the imperial officials require infinite tact, com- 
bined with absolute firmness, in order to accomplish success- 
fully their delicate task of enforcing hygienic regulations 
without arousing the suspicion and hatred of the natives, 
who regard the simplest precautions against the spread of 
disease as a fresh instance of British tyranny. 
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In addition, Mr. Curzon will have to deal—and that 
with more gentleness than firmness — with the machinations 
of the Russian secret service in Afghanistan and along the 
Indian border-lands in. general. The‘ hand of Russian 
intrigue has always been felt in greater or less degree by the 
British administrators of India; but in recent years the 
foreign office at St. Petersburg has grown bolder and bolder, 
until Count Muravieff, the present Russian foreign minister, 
has apparently decided to dispense altogether with the ele- 
ment of secrecy in his task of undermining Indian loyalty to 
the British crown, and promoting native hatred for the 
English-speaking foreigner and his rule. It is said that Mr. 
Curzon has all the personal traits necessary for meeting the 
Russian agitators on their own ground. In fact, the recent 
uprisings against Russian rule have been traced to the master- 
hand of Mr. Curzon, operating from the seclusion of Down- 
ing Street. At least, charges to that effect were freely made 
against him by the Russian press, the utterances of which 
may be safely taken as an echo of official Russian feeling. 


ot 


THE entire situation in India to-day is fraught with the 
liveliest interest for the Anglo-Saxon race. In the countries 
bordering upon Hindustan the Russians have set before 
themselves the problem of introducing a system of govern- 
ment that shall appeal to native imagination and native 
apathy. The Russian governors in the provinces to the 
north and north-west of India are very careful not to hurt 
native susceptibilities. If an outbreak of contagious disease 
occurs, the Russians satisfy their sense of obligation to hu- 
manity by establishing a cordon of troops about the stricken 
territory to prevent the spread of the infection, and then 
allow the disease to exhaust itself for the lack of fresh 
human material. “If the natives choose to oppose the in- 
troduction of sanitary regulations,” argue the Russian 
surgeons, “so much the worse for them; but it is certainly 
not our business to trample upon their religious susceptibilities 
or to arouse race prejudices. It is not likely that a handful 
of Russians can accomplish what the experience of centuries, 
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stretching back into the prehistoric mists, has left unaccom- 
plished.” And so they allow things to take their course, and 
retain the friendship of the subject native races by the simple 
process of interfering with them as little as possible. 
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Tue Englishman, on the other hand, goes stalking up and 
down the continent of Asia, possessed of the conviction that 
the government of the swarm of dark-skinned human beings 
has been placed into his hands primarily, of course, in order 
that the English name and English trade shall wax great and 
fill the outermost ends of the earth, but also that the light 
of Christianity and civilization might shine and be shed into 
the dark places. Under the impulse of this conviction he 
adopts the quickest method that promises to break down the 
prejudices that have grafted themselves upon the native 
character for a score of centuries, and proceeds to mould the 
black-skinned subject into a fair Briton. Naturally enough, 
the subject resents this treatment, and looks longingly across 
the frontier upon his brothers who are allowed to do very 
nearly as they please under the shadow of the double eagle 
of Russia. It remains to be seen whether the British sense 
of duty or the Russian method of /azssez-faire will accom- 
plish the most successful political results in the end. In the 
meanwhile the highest considerations of civilization are in- 
volved in the conflict between the two principles. 


Js 


Aw instructive glimpse into German political morals is 
afforded by a recent statement of Dr. von Bulow, the Prus- 
sian foreign minister, who, declared in an interview that, when 
the foreign office at Berlin discovered the tone of the German 
press to be hostile to the United States, “it arranged for the 
publication of articles of a different character.” The fact is 
that the German press has not been allowed for several weeks 
past to speak its own opinions of the merits of the American 
cause. On the plea of patriotic necessity the anti-American 
organs were not only muzzled, but their editors were com- 
pelled to publish editorials fulsomely praising the victorious 
country in an effort to efface from American minds the 
recollections of the unpleasant comments that had preceded 
this change of attitude. The average German editor, -how- 
ever, and with him the average German all over the empire, 
still remains a warm friend of Spain, and continues to regard 
the United States in the light of a highwayman who has way- 
laid a defenceless passer-by in order to divest him of his 
surplus riches. These feelings are not allowed public ex- 
pression, because the German government is extremely 
anxious to impress the people of the United States with its 
desire to cultivate the friendliest relations between the 
empire and the republic. 

ad 
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Tue element of official “supervision” of the utterances 
of the press is, by the way, a conspicuous feature of the 
mechanism of government in the constitutional monarchies 
of the Old World, and even in the French republic, where, in 
the absence of any legal provision for government control of 
the press, the governing ministry usually discovers some 
means of influencing the editorial opinions of the journals. 
England may be said to be the only country in Europe that 
possesses such an institution as a free press, and where edi- 
tors are not subjected to the persuasive powers of the official 
thumb-screw for the purpose of bringing about a change of 
heart. In Russia, of course, the powers of the censor are 
without limit. In Austria-Hungary, which is nominally goy- 
erned by parliamentary methods, matters are almost as bad. 
It is only by the employment of the most effective repressive 
machinery that the Austrian government has succeeded in 
concealing for a time the political fire that is smouldering in 
the empire, ready to break out into a violent conflagration at 
the first opportunity. 
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Tue republican press of France has forced the Brisson 
cabinet to define its position with reference to the Roman 
Catholic Church and the Jesuits, and has done it in a 
rather sensational way. A short while ago the coni- 
mander-in-chief of the armies of the French republic at- 
tended the distribution of prizes in a Jesuit school in Paris, 
adding to the impressiveness of the occasion by his presence 
on the platform, whence Pére Didon, the rector of the 
school, uttered a speech which the republican papers on the 
following day characterized as replete with Czsarism and 
disloyalty to the republic. The result was a veritable roar 
of indignation from one end of France to the other. Loud 
demands were made upon the government for disciplinary 
measures against the general, and dire threats were hurled 
against those who tolerated this vaunt of ultra-montanism in 
the capital of the republic. M. Cavaignac, the minister of 
war, has finally compromised matters by issuing a rescript, 
warning the rank of the army against performances of the 
sort that made the commander a much-marked man for the . 
time being. 


Brevities. 


There is more money in the country than the lenders know 
what to do with. The West begins to move its crops with its 
own money. 


Labouchere points out the difference between Gladstone 
and some other people. Gladstone z//ed to do what other 
people only wished to have happen. 


A correspondent in the Oz¢/ook has been led, by the ac- 
tion of the Cambridge council, to suspect that “ Boston Con- 
gregationalism is not the genuine article.” 


When Henry Ward Beecher was asked if he were a Cal- 
vinist, he said, “I am.” When asked to explain, he said, 
“IT believe as John Calvin would if he were here now, and 
believed as I do.” 


The biographical notes accompanying the new edition of 
Thackeray’s works show anew the ancient process by which 
the best literature is distilled from the strenuous labor of 
those who suffer while they toil. 


The National Health Society of Great Britain reports that 
we may almost look forward to the time when tuberculosis 
among Cattle will be prevented. In sixty years the death- 
rate from this cause has fallen one-half. 


In war time officials are bound by the regulations of their 
departments. But a resolute civilian, intent upon service to 
the soldier, may often get through the regulations as easily as 
a boy crawls through a barbed-wire fence. 


The Christian Life of London, while dealing with the fa- 
mous sermon of Dr. Caird on “The Religion of Common 
Life,” calls attention to the fact that Dr. Dewey of New York 
treated the subject exhaustively years before. 


The reaction from extreme sympathy with the Cuban in- 
surgents to extreme disgust for them may be inevitable. 
But it will work temporary injustice to the great body of 
Cuban citizens who are neither guerillas nor lovers-of Spain. 


It is reported that Mr. Moody has given a prize of $500 
for the following “ best thought” obtained during a month of 
competition: “Men grumble because God puts thorns on 
roses. Wouldn’t it be better to thank God that he puts roses 
on thorns?” 


A defender of vegetarianism in England escapes the diffi- 
culties of a strictly vegetable diet by ascertaining that vege- 
tarianism is derived from the Latin word vegeto, vegetare 
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meaning. to vitalize, to give vigor. 


Under this definition, 
eggs and milk may come in. 


A tidal wave of sympathy for our sick and suffering sol- 
diers has swept across the country, putting out the fires of 
hate, and extinguishing the martial ardor of those who 
dreamed of empire. We now count the cost. How many 
thousands of the people’s sons are we willing to sacrifice for 
the glory of conquest and the extension of our commerce ? 


An eminent theologian was warned by his physician a 
year ago that he could take up his usual yearly task only at 
the risk of serious physical disaster. Having a sense of 
humor and being loyal to the medical profession, he sought 
out another physician who would give him different advice, 
which he followed with a manifest improvement in health. 


How did Dr. Payson of Portland, Me., who died at the 
age of forty-two, come to be known by the general public as 
“old Dr. Payson”? He represented in its integrity the old 
theology, but he was haunted with doubts which he believed 
came by temptation of the Devil. He often said he could 
furnish his opponents with better arguments against his posi- 
tion than they had discovered. 


The work which Sherman Hoar has been doing for 
Massachusetts soldiers suffering in camps and hospitals will 
earn for him the gratitude of many soldiers and their fam- 
ilies. In all the States men and women have been looking 
after their sick and wounded soldiers. In San Francisco, 
with a military camp at their doors, interest in the soldiers 
became a popular passion. 


Why do the daily papers continue to taunt Spain with her 
“tricks of diplomacy”? Since M. Cambon opened negotia- 
tions with our government in behalf of Spain, astonishing 
progress has been made. Both, governments, have acted 
promptly, honorably, and decisively. It would be strange, 
indeed, if, out of the wreck of her fortunes, Spain should not 
try to save some of her heirlooms and treasures. 


In Vienna a young scientist claims to have produced arti- 
ficial albumen. He proposes to manufacture it at about one- 
sixth of the expense of meat, eggs, and milk. Artificial milk 
was produced some years ago, which passed all the tests of 
chemistry. But kittens and puppies fed upon it died. Per- 
haps the inventor of artificial albumen will test its qualities 
in his own person before he attempts to destroy the business 
of the stock-yards. 


Letters to the Gditor. 


From an Episcopal Minister. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 

From the Boston Zranscrift of August 13 I extract the 
following : — 

“The Pilot declares that ‘we have often said, and cannot 
say too often, that no Catholic priest or layman makes a 
living by insulting Protestants. No Protestant minister con- 
verted to Catholicity ever devotes himself to abusing his 
former coreligionists. He would find it hard to get an 
audience if he did.’ ” 

Perhaps the Register will help me say to the Pilot a 
word of correction. 

Should a Protestant “priest or layman” affirm that outside 
the Protestant Church there is little, if any, hope of salvation, 
that Roman Catholics, in common with all other non-Protes- 
tants, are without a ‘true ministry or a true Church, and as 
such are in danger of eternal perdition, I ask, Could there be 
any greater, would there be need of any other “insult ” than 


“in reply, it is derided as “insult” and “ abuse.” 
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this? Having a wholesale and perpetual insult to start-with, 
retail and occasional insults would be trivial and foolish 
indeed. 

Again, should a Protestant “ minister converted to Roman- 
ism devote himself to abusing his former coreligionists,” 
by refusing them all fraternal recognition, condemning them 
as heretics, and forbidding all “ Catholics” to read the books, 
hear the sermons, or even enter the churches of Protestants, 
I ask, With this wholesale and perpetual “ abuse,” what call 
for “abuse” retail and occasional? Both of these methods 
are universal in the Roman Church from to-day back to the 
Synod of Zerta and the Council of Carthage, which affirmed 
and confirmed them in the fourth and fifth centuries. No 
Roman “priest or layman” is permitted to teach or to do 
otherwise. No “ true” church but the Papal Church, all others 
are schismatic and false. No religious dealings with Protes- 
tants, not even to hear a sermon or to visit their (so-called) 
churches. So taught, in substance, Saint Cyprian, Saint 
Augustine, Saint Fulgentius, and all the other “ saints” in full 
“apostolic succession”? down to the present pope of Rome. 
So have affirmed or confirmed all the councils. So speak and 
act all the “priests and laymen ” of the Roman communion 
everywhere, to-day as ever. 

If these things be so (and I ask for correction, if they are 
not), then should not the /7/o¢ first cast the beam out of the 
Roman “Catholic” eye before it attempts to draw the mote 
from the Protestant eye? Romanism utterly repudiates and 
everlastingly condemns to “tortures unspeakable ” all wilful 
and persistent Protestants. Then, if a Protestant utters a word ~ 
The same 
indeed is the method of most Protestants toward Unitarians 
and all others whom they deem “heterodox.” They utterly 
repudiate them and cut them off from fellowship and from 
eternal hope ; and, if they reply in self-defence, it also is called 
“insult” and “abuse.” The “orthodox” Protestant imi- 
tates his Roman Catholic mother in this as in many other 
respects, indeed; but a double wrong does not constitute a 
right. M. K. SCHERMERHORN. 
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Montauk Point. 


BY HARRIET T. COMSTOCK. 


Before the recent arrival of our returning heroes, Montauk 
was a lonely strip of surf-washed sand dunes, over which the 
feet of the fishermen and government housekeepers and the 
occasional tourist alone wandered. ‘To-day it is alive with 
the tramp of thousands of soldiers, the bugle-call echoes from 
hill to hill, and the white tents shine out under the brilliant 
sun in long, neat rows. No wonder that the little fisher- 
folk forget their tasks, and gaze in solemn awe. No wonder 
that the city boarder, from the resorts near by, forgetting his 
golf and sailing, comes day by day to this city of tents, and 
views human nature from a new and startling standpoint. 

For, whether we have a dear one belonging to our im- 
mediate household or not in this camp by the sea, we a// 
have friends. Every man here has either risked his life at 
the front or has given the patient:service of him who waits, 
and they all deserve our tenderest thought and consideration. 
So I send you a word from among them as they rest and 
recover ere they go back to their peaceful labors, now that 
the sharp struggle is over. 

A little over a week ago I stood amid the confusion of 
preparation at Montauk, and watched the arrival of our first 
men from Tampa. As they stepped wearily from the train, 
no cheer greeted them, only a sad silence. 

“If this is the best of the war’s return,” said a woman’s 
voice, “I do not wish to see the others.” 

And, indeed, they were a sorry sight. Weak from hunger 
and loss of sleep, many of them still suffering from fever, 
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they dragged themselves up the sandy hills to a camp in no 
wise ready for them. Many of them had not tasted food for 
over twenty-four hours. Sleep had been almost an impossi- 
bility for four days. To an onlooker it seemed as if some one 
had blundered ; and yet not one word of complaint was heard, 
only praise for the officers who “asked no more of the men 
than they gave themselves,” and to the government which 
had fed them “as well as it could, and was now going to 
give them a table to eat from.” 

They began to arrive before noon, and it was not until 
after six that rations were unpacked and the men fed. Yet 
even then no unruly haste appeared. I saw many a tin plate 
filled with hard-tack and baked beans passed on to a wan 
comrade too weak to walk up for his own ; and in many cases 
I saw men leave their own food to go and feed their horses, 
now that there was a possibility of provisions. 

One can well believe the tales of unselfish tenderness 
which have characterized this war after spending a day at 
Camp Wikoff. This is the quality that was at the front; and, 
worn and wasted, it has come back to teach us a further 
lesson. 

While they rested and ate, the men were willing and eager 

to talk. We shared the remnants of our luncheons with them, 
and smiled through our tears at their tales. One boy, cer- 
tainly not over twenty, apologized for the withered spray of 
green which he carried. “I picked it up as we came through 
Virginia,” he said. ‘“That’s my home. I was so sick that I 
feared I would never go back, but I reckon I will get well 
‘now. This is God’s own land.” And he drew in a deep 
breath of the life-giving air. 
against the bosom of his thin and tattered shirt a little 
puppy which he had found on the way up. As he stroked 
the rough head, he said: “It looks like a dog I had before I 
went away. It gives a fellow a sort of home feeling, you 
know.” 

Always “home,” that was the key-note of all their talk. 
For them the war was over, and their hearts longed for home. 
As I left the camp that evening at eight, I asked a white- 
haired man where he was going to sleep. “Oh, here or any- 
where on the sand,” he answered cheerfully. “It’s all right 
now, but I never want to see Florida again.” 

And so I left them, a band of tired, homesick men, unpro- 
tected from the chill wind that was sweeping over the Point, 
but with a smile of hope breaking over many a sick face. All 
that night it rained mercilessly, and I can assure you that 
there were many wakeful eyes besides those around the camp- 
fires. 

Since then all has changed. Nature has ceased to weep, 
and now smiles indulgently upon her heroic children. Order 
has come out of chaos. ‘Two strikes of unwilling carpenters 
have been tactfully averted. Good drinking water has been 
obtained, and plenty of necessary food and delicacies have 
been forwarded. The men walk with a spring which tells of 
regained strength, and many a cheek which was white and 
haggard a week ago is now rounded out and tanned. The 
boy from Virginia knows that he is going home, and the man 
from the West will carry his mascot back with him before 
long. An air of cheeriness pervades the camp, even when 
the transports arrive, as they do almost daily, bearing their 
sick and wounded. There is a ready welcome shouted to 
them, and thin hands are outstretched to grasp thinner ones ; 
and often with tear-dimmed eyes a former comrade greets 
another with : “ All right, old fellow. This air will set you up 
in a week.” 

As I look down from my point on the hill-top, the scene is 
thrillingly beautiful. Order and peace everywhere, the stars 
and stripes fluttering in a wind that never is still, martial 
music blending with the music of the surf, the “St. Louis ” 
and many other fine vessels at anchor in the blue water of 
Fort Pond Bay, the bustle and stir of men in uniform, the 
hurrying to and fro of ambulances and army wagons; and, 
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ere I go down to gather what news I may from the ever- 
changing scenes, I cast one glance at our dear old flag, 
which has once again returned victorious, and I say, “ Long 
may it wave, o’er the land of the free and the home of the 


brave.” 
AuG. 16, 1898. 


The Puritan Trinity. 


BY EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D. 


The evangelical, or Trinitarian, churches of Massachusetts 
are sure to find that, if the articles of any of the churches of 
the first generation are looked up, they do not refer to the 
Trinity in any such scholastic way as the Orthodoxy of 
a generation ago required. * 

The truth is that the Winthrops and Dudleys and Cottons 
and ‘Shepards of the first emigration had so many different 
opinions that they never could have united on a sharp and 
definite dogmatic creed. To do them justice, they did not 
want to. Just as they determined to leave each congrega- 
tion free from the oversight of each other congregation, so 
they were willing to leave each member of each congregation 
free, if only they would all “walk together.” This is the 
happy phrase of the early covenants. 

Scholars, as many of their leaders were, well versed in 
their Gospels, these men did not choose to commit them- 
selves to the assertion that Christ is “very God, the Creator 
of the universe”; and they took care not to do so. Our 
friends in the pulpits of orthodox churches, who are now 
eager to find how they may escape from creeds which say he 
is, may find comfort if they will study the real New England 
fathers. 

Here is the apostle Eliot, for instance, who was so ortho- 
dox that the First Church in Boston asked for his services, 
which the First Church in Roxbury secured. When it came 
to be his duty to make a covenant for his Indians, he had to 
define the position of Jesus Christ. As he expresses this in 
his English translation of the covenant, it reads, “ Jesus 
Christ is the Son of God” (Ps. ii. 6, 7). “He became 
aman, and is both God and man in one person” (Heb. ii. 
16,17). This version will satisfy the most exacting critic 
in the stiffest Presbyterian church. 

But, when we come to the text itself, we find that the doc- 
trine is one with which Mr. Emerson or Mr. Parker would 
have been well satisfied. 

“Jesus Christ is Son of God,” appears thus, “Jesus 
Christ wunnamonuk God.” The great word “God,” corre- 
sponding to the o @éos of the Greek, is spelled as in English; 
for the Indian language had no word to express the over- 
ruling power in all life-— the I am of the universe. 

But, when we are to say that Jesus is “both God and 
man,” we are not asked nor expected to use this word. 
Then the Indian word Manito appears. The Indian be- 
liever is not asked nor expected to say what the English 
creed only affects to say. No, “Jesus becomes woskee- 
tomp,’ man, and -also manit, a divine being. Yes, but 
not the Gon, for whom the Indian vocabulary had no name. 

Our scholars have long since said that, if the weaker 
Roman language could have made the distinction between 
the God of their Greek teachers and god, a divine being, 
but not ¢Ae divine being, we should never have been, 
troubled by the extravagances of the Latin creeds. ‘O 6éos 
in Greek expresses the infinite divine being. 6é0s, with- 
out the article, expresses any divine being, infinite or finite, 

What Eliot believed in was the divinity of Jesus Christ, 
while he did not so much as pretend to believe in his deity. 
And lest his converts should stumble, where European lit. 
eralists had stumbled, Eliot coolly used two different words — 
God and Manito — to express the two ideas which the weak, 
Latin language confounds so unhappily. 
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The Country Minister. 


BY E. P, PRESSEY. 


The way to conduct a religious society in country New 
England is one of the lost arts. In many places the tradi- 
tions and records have been so ill or not at all preserved 
that the new country minister finds his office practically a 
tabula rasa. JI heard of a country minister who left his 
hamlet because there was nothing to do to exercise his 
powers. I find that many country ministers have not the 
least consciousness of what is coming to pass around them. 
They see at once a general appearance of retrenchment in 
farm economy. They see abandoned houses. They feel 
with a chill the disloyalty of many young people to their own 
town and its dearest interests. They are not slow to be in- 
formed of the half discouragement of those past prime, who 
have been pillars. These ministers are apt, therefore, to 
perform perfunctorily their offices till people get entirely sick 
of them. ‘They seem not to dream that these country ham- 
lets and scattered farmers, who have clung with so little 
fluctuation for generations to the sacred soil, loving half 
consciously every rock and rill and wood and templed moun- 
tain, have their ideal, normal life to live here and now. 
They are apt to fall in with a restless humor that the hill- 
town is for the purpose of getting out of, and not to develop 
and make part of the growing kingdom of heaven in its own 
way. 

There are three elements in the problem of the hill-town: 
1. The people; 2. Distance; 3. Decayed institutions. The 
problem in relation to the people is how to unite a pop- 
ulation of individualities of the most diverse types imagi- 
nable. In the large towns people are assimilated to each 
other more in groups. Like tastes, opinions, and types of 
mind find each other out, and form a club or society. In the 
hill-town it is rare to find two families or even two members 
of the same family with what you could call similar tastes 
and bent of mind. The quiet, externally frictionless, plod- 
ding gives native individuality an enormous freedom and 
lease of life. The problem is how quietly, imperceptibly 
almost, to bend those splendid individualities in one direc- 
tion for some good end. 

The problem in relation to distance is slowly being solved. 
Not many years hence the electric road, beyond a doubt, will 
climb all the principal thoroughfares of the hills. 

Our schools, in tending more and more to perfect concen- 
tration, are creating the habit of collecting people with public 

wagons. A few more years, and our distances will be noth- 
ing at all to us. There are so many ways to overcome their 
hindrances. 

And, finally, the solution of the problem of re-establishing 
decayed institutions has already begun splendidly in several 
points, in such a way as to suggest very plainly how the rest 
can be done. The new and growing town libraries are one 
of the country minister’s strongest arms. I understand that 
now only ten Massachusetts towns are without this arm. 

Another great sign of promise is the new civic and social 
life gathering about the model new town halls which in very 
recent years have begun to spring up all through our hills. 
There is a moral gold mine of opportunity here for the coun- 
try minister. The people have sacrificed much in the 
smaller towns to build these new meeting-houses, and to fur- 
nish them with every comfort and convenience for civic 
housekeeping. They are only anxious to have some one tell 
them new ways to use them. We have founded in Rowe a 
brotherhood which is half of the church, a parish club, and 
half of the new town hall a citizens’ open forum. 

Most hill-town churches are in a very bad condition. The 
buildings are in many cases run down. Few members have 
added their names to the books in the last fifteen years. 
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There are few young people’s societies and no Sunday- 
schools worthy of the least respect or hope of improvement. 
The evangelical churches occasionally go through the form 
of protracted revivals, which are the veriest fizzles, and sink 
the churches one notch deeper in despondency. Many of 
our best citizens have become almost unconscious of the 
presence of the churches, so that, where there is plenty of 
money to support preaching and plenty of people to hear it, 
there is often nothing of the kind for six months or more 
together, and then of a kind to inspire little confidence. 

I have been speaking of the grand qualities of the country 
people, the new life ready to be awakened and almost al- 
ready come. ‘There is but one thing needful, and that is 
a genuine, calm, well planned, and unflaggingly maintained 
revival of real religion. And it is coming. 

Our best months in the hilltown for regular, systematic, 
every Sunday work are May to October inclusive. So, after 
considerable experimenting, we have about concluded to con- 
fine our Sunday-school term and young people’s public 
meetings to those months, and reserve the winter months to 
social and business purposes in quieter ways. We endeavor 
to adjust modern methods and ideas to country life, not by 
sticking them on nor by lazily yielding place to whatever 
will and must come in the wake of city boarders. Rather 
than to be conformed to either old or new, the strife is to 
transform whatever is ours by the spirit of renewed life, 
faith, and purpose. 

The country minister is no priest of a temple made with 
hands. The old church of the hill-town, as everybody 
knows, is the most desolate building in town. One keeps 
instinctively away from it all through the week. It is ap- 
proachable only when its horror is mitigated by the presence 
of human faces. When such a house of worship falls the 
least into disrepair, it becomes unconsciously unbearable to 
sensitive natures. It’s a few brave people who ordinarily 
possess themselves of these grim barracks once a week. 
The country minister’s pulpit is nevertheless still a throne 
from which the vicinity, directly or indirectly, expects its 
modicum of law and gospel. And the minister hears himself 
quoted by men who have never heard his voice in public. 
The congregation is his executing arm and counsel, whose 
numerical proportion to the whole parish depends upon his 
organizing ability to point out work, with love to hold confi- 
dence. The people can always be found on week-days. 
The minister must know where to expect to find a man in 
his field or wood lot, and not to carry the air of professional- 
ism as he chances that way, bound on more distant errands. 
The man who wants to do his work well will soon only be 
burdened with errands which will take him naturally and 
industriously into every house in the township. Everybody 
is glad to see the minister, because he takes little serious 
stock in the neighborhood quarrels, and has a private friend- 
ship with each family in spite of all he has heard. He ex- 
plains the gossip that has got twisted. He has, as it were, 
business relations with every family he visits, and even with 
every member of the family, from grandfather down to the 
baby, so that there is no awkward sitting around in the 
severe, remote corners of the sacred parlor when the minister 
calls, if he can help it. 

This light-hearted man is earnestly after the bashful boys 
and girls for some public service. And they know that he 
will skilfully guard them against every possibility of a failure 
in new efforts. He is after the advice of the more dignified 
men in his public policy. He is probing for the mother love 
to reveal the good things in her children the neighbors can- 
not see. He has called to drop an illuminated copy of birth- 
day verses for grandma. ao 

The country minister must be, in short, to every family in 
his parish the third great universal element, dropping in as 
pleasantly as the sunshine and the rain upon the just and 
the unjust. 
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Varieties of Sunday-schools. 


BY KATE GANNETT WELLS. 


Surely, it is a sign that religion is one of the forces of the 
State, which maketh for righteousness, when an article on 
Sunday-schools is included in the report on education just 
issued by Commissioner Harris. Our denominational pride 
is at once gratified by finding the words of Rev. E. A. Horton 
early quoted as expressing the general belief in the value of 
religious instruction; though there may be a tinge of sarcasm 
in Mr. Blodgett, the writer of the paper, when he says that in 
Sunday-school teaching the Friend and the Unitarian each 
over the lines of Biblical texts to a range of topics limited 
only by human experience. 

Religious schools date back into an indefinite past; but no 
one person could have been called their founder sooner than 
Cardinal Borromeo, 1538-1584. In 1654, Jean Baptiste de la 
Salle established the teaching order of the Brothers of Chris- 
tian Schools. Among Protestants, Comenius, whose “ Orbis 
Pictus” was the earliest instalment of children’s picture- 
books, stands first in his insistence upon Sunday-school 
teaching, followed by Zwingli, Calvin, and Knox, the 
Lutherans claiming an existence of four hundred years for 
their schools. Luther’s insistence upon hymns as an im- 
portant element in religious instruction is well known; and 
the’ Nuremberg Kinderlehrbuechlein of 1628, with his ex- 
planations, was the prevalent text-book of these Kinderlehre, 
though not till 1666, under Steiner, were they fully instituted. 
Even at this day the pastor alone manages the Kinderlehre, 
whether or not he is afflicted with the species of Sunday- 
school distrust and self-consciousness which weaken some 
of our ministers. 

In this country the Lutheran Kinderlehre suffers from a 
lack of effective system and of men teachers. Many of the 
schools hold two sessions, “ the honor of God in Jesus Christ 
our Lord ” being their chief purpose. Different lesson leaves 
are used, and in some schools the study of German is added 
to that of the Catechism. 

Formal and repellent reads the Sunday-school scheme of 
Ratke and Comenius among the Moravians. The first 
twenty-four years of life are divided into four parts. In the 
vernacular school (the period of childhood) should be learnt 
the greater part of the Psalms and the hymns used in the 
country, Bible stories and verses should be memorized, and 
the general history of the world, its creation, fall, redemp- 
tion, and preservation, should be studied. We wonder what 
was left for maturer life. Ratke’s programme stipulated 
that “everything is to be preceded by prayer,” and that edu- 
cation should begin with religion. 

Our modern quick way of speaking counts Robert Raikes 
of England, 1780, as the first visible founder of Sunday- 
schools, though he largely utilized them in teaching poor 
children to read. With his movement crept in the plan of 


volunteer teachers, as “hirelings” were costly. Nearly two 


centuries earlier, however, the fifty-ninth canon of the English 
Church, 1602, which was never repealed, had ordered that 
every vicar or curate on every Sunday or holiday, for half an 
hour or more, “should examine and instruct the youth and 
ignorant persons of his parish ” in the Ten Commandments, 
the Articles of Belief, the Lord’s Prayer, and the Catechism, 
and declared that those “parents or servants who persist- 
ently neglect to send their children or servants to be cate- 
chised are to be excommunicated.” Scripture lessons have 
always been prominent in English teaching; and societies with 
appalling names, like that of the“ Home and Colonial Infant 
School,” and books such as “Hints for the Improvement of 
Early Education and Nursery Discipline,” have flourished. 

The English revival of Sunday-schools in later days reacted 
on this country, though not till after the Civil War did the 


. 


schools marshal themselves into conquering hosts. What 


will they do after the Cuban War? 

The Presbyterians use, of course, even here, the West- 
minster Catechism, and indulge in minute statistics of attend- 
ance, etc., which it well may, with over a million scholars and 
some ten thousand schools. 

The Reformed Church counts its catechumens as about 
33,000, though they may not all be Sunday-school pupils ; 
while the Baptists gave their number of scholars, not long 
ago, aS 1,558,315. The Protestant Episcopalian Sunday- 
schools insist on the use of the Catechism ; but, having imbibed 
the American spirit of freedom, the Catechism is often pre- 
pared with reference to the needs of individual dioceses. 
Milwaukee has a graded series of five Catechisms. Another 
set of manuals is called the ‘‘ Maryland Series,” prepared by 
Bishop Paret; but the uniform system of lessons issued by 
the Joint Diocesan Committee has probably the largest 
circulation. 

The Methodist Church is earnestly striving to introduce 
the principles of the kindergarten into the primary depart: 
ment of its Sunday-schools, even favoring such teaching five 
times a week besides on Sundays. 

Among the Orthodox Friends the term Bible or Scripture 
schools is in vogue, as best indicating their purpose, their 
basis for success stipulating for “dependence on the written 
word of God, not upon helps.” Among eight results of a 
“year of hard work and earnest prayer” are mentioned 
children learning to read the Bible daily at home, and 
“troublesome boys becoming much changed.” The Hick- 
sites, fer contra, treat occasional “ethical and humanitarian 
subjects.” Their lesson leaves are prepared by a committee, 
and deal with the Bible, aid of the blackboard is advocated, 
and Whittier’s poems are much used. One novel feature is 
the circulation of eight travelling libraries of fifty volumes 
each among the New York country schools, a penny collec- 
tion being taken up for this purpose. This in the days of 
public libraries! The Bible, its authority and intent, Quaker 
principles and testimonies, and the necessity of the soul’s 
salvation are the threefold purpose of these schools. 

No single undertaking has done more to perfect the organ- 
ization of Sunday-schools than the International Conven- 
tion. In spite of lesson leaflets, Dr. Lorimer of Boston ex- 
claims against lesson helps of any kind being used in the 
class, since they defeat the prime object of the school, which 
is to inspire “ profoundest reverence for the word of God.” 
He also deprecates the scant memorizing of the Bible. 
When he was a boy, he could repeat the whole of the Gospel 
of St. John, and won the prize on the Psalms of David, so 
that somehow no critic can convince him that they were 
written otherwise than by the Jewish king. Normal classes 
take the lead among the evangelists, as “no permanent im- 
provement can be made in our schools until our teaching 
reaches a higher standard, and we copy more closely the one 
model Teacher.” The Home Class Department, which is 
like a Sunday-school university extension scheme, meets 
with great success. Among the banner States, Pennsylvania 
excels in organization, Iowa in ingathering, New York in 
home class work, Illinois and Missouri in normal- work. 
Field workers and missionaries are employed in twenty-three 
States and the District of Columbia. As to lessons, the» 
preference for “one lesson for all” gained steadily from 
1872, when the uniform international series was begun, till 
1894. Then many persons asked for separate lessons for 
primary classes. In 1896 there were returned to the general 
convention as statistics 10,893,523 pupils and 1,394,630 
teachers. 

Hebrew schools rank high in efficiency, having Sunday 
sessions from 9 to rr A.M., sometimes meeting on Saturdays, 
with also. post-communion classes. In 1872 the Jews at 
Cincinnati formed a union of congregations, out of which 
grew the Hebrew Union College, with its preparatory, He- 
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brew classical, and rabbinical departments. For “the funda- 
mental cause of all misfortune, be it individual, in the family, 
the State, or the nation, can be directly traced to disregard 
of the Ten Commandments,” which “are to human affairs 
what dew, rain, and sunshine are to the vegetable kingdom.” 
The “parental homes,” the Sabbath-school, the synagogue, 
or temple, are the three agencies to strengthen the Jewish 
faith. That “scanty time should not be squandered away 
by too much singing, exercise, or recitation of poems,” that 
professional and salaried teachers should be employed, 
Bible instruction in the vernacular given, and-graded lessons 
provided, are some of the points urged in Hebrew Sabbath- 
schools. At Temple Emanuel, New York, each child must 
receive permission from the Educational Committee of the 
church to enter the school, which holds its opening devo- 
tional exercises in a large hall, the five grades going subse- 
quently into separate rooms. The teacher sits on a plat- 
form, conducting the recitation, pupils being marked and 
promoted as in public schools, all studying Kabzenberg’s 
“ Biblical History.” 

The Latter-day Saints Sunday-schools have amusingly 
contradictory features. There are forty per cent. more male 
teachers and officers than female, and three per cent. more 
female pupils than male. The Deseret Sunday-school Union 
is minutely organized, and has publications to aid its various 
subdivisions, its books ranging from the Bible down to their 
accounts of personal experience. Twenty per cent. of the 
money collected on nickel Sunday is kept for local expenses, 
the remainder being given to the general fund. “The 
Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper” is administered at the 
opening of the school, then the pupils march to music to 
their various rooms. Each department has a head teacher 
with two or three assistants, a general plan of work for six 
or nine months being laid out. Lessons and references are 
prepared at home. Lectures are given by pupils in the older 
department, as part of normal work apparently. The high- 
est section is theological and historical, and uses Paley’s 
“ Evidences of Christianity and Natural Theology”; while 
the lower grades have “Catechism Cards on Manners,” a 
“ Faith-promoting Series,” etc. 81,903 pupils are enrolled. 

As a peculiar feature of Unitarian Sunday-schools is 
noted the Citizenship Class in Boston and another class in- 
volving study of the geology of its neighborhood! What is 
to be said? 

Sunday-school libraries are a vexed question, when stand- 
ard and current literature in one place is admitted as “ secu- 
lar baits to the worldly” and in another only those books re- 
lating to the Bible. Still, the. Presbyterian Church has 
939,587 volumes, and the Latter-day Saints 50,067 in their 
juvenile libraries; while Sunday-school papers are numerous 
in all denominations save the Unitarian, which is proud of 
its one. Surely, with 12,500,000 Sunday pupils in the 
United States, of all degrees of excellence, there must come 
an increasing tendency to similarity of methods, whether or 
not in doctrines, since it is impossible for so much concerted 
work for righteousness not to have a visible effect upon na- 
tional life. 


The Soliloquy of a Believing Soul. 


The Bible is full of the promises of God,— “ exceeding 
great and precious promises,” from the promise of the land 
to Abraham, his friend, to that of the crown of life to all who 
love him. Yet no man hath seen God at any time, neither 
heard his voice nor taken his measure. Neither has he ever 
made a contract with us or put his hand to paper. 

God’s guarantee to the world is God himself. ‘That he vs, 
and that he is what he is, is an assurance more solid than 
the pillars of the world. If we trust him at all, it is on this 
ground; and on this ground alone we do trust him wholly. 
He is absolute security to the mind and heart of man. I do 
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not ask him to put it in writing. 
should sign his name. I seek for no evidence of plenary in- 
spiration. Chapter and verse do not cover the whole ground, 
as all of God’s great promises are not in black and white. 
He himself is my assurance, his eternal veracity is all-suffi- 
cient forme. He 7s, far more than he says or does. The 
crowning promise of God is his own absolute perfection. I 
ask for no other guarantee that he will complete what he has 
begun ; that he has not awakened a life like his own, to be 
dashed into oblivion; that he has not kindled hopes, expecta- 
tions, longings, transcending the illusions of time, to be ex- 
tinguished in darkness. We do not eclipse the present, with 
its infinitude of duties and its spellings-out of the alphabet 
of eternal wisdom, when we say that, by the promise of God 
writ large, a great outlook is the glory of our frame, and that 
this outlook is to be fulfilled on a theatre of higher scale and 
greater achievement. Whatever the illusions of the present, 
whatever bubbles may rise and glitter and burst on the 
placid waters, whatever precious freights may be sunk in 
tempestuous seas, or whatever game of false hope and wicked 
passion has been played out, our /o¢ is to be greater than 
ourselves, our destiny nobler than else we had dared claim. 
One of the many-sided and far-reaching promises of God is 


I am not anxious that he 


“in our nature,— made in secret, and far above and beyond 


all the failures of our beginnings. The great reality of our 
being is to come. .The finger boards of time are all set that 
way. ‘The grandest souls of the period are only human 
nature sprouting. Our Eden is ahead. God never works 
backward, and he has made no miscalculation. The wzz- 
versal gase is forward. 

These promises are my creed, and the ground of my daily 
life; my guarantee and assurance, my- encouragement to 
faith and virtue, the strength of my heart, and the rock of 
my honor; and I need no bond or contract between my 
Maker and myself.— Horatio Stebbins. 


Spiritual Life. 


Always there must be prayer: only at dawn it leads to 
labor, and at eve to rest.— /ames Martineau. : 


7 


Great men are the true men, the men in whom nature has 
succeeded. They are not extraordinary, they are in the true 
order. It is the other species of men who are not what they 
ought to be.— Amzel’s Journal. 


a 


Let us be content to do little, if God sets us at little tasks. 
It is but pride and self-will which says, “ Give me something 
huge to fight, and I should enjoy that; but why make me 
sweep the dust?” — Charles Kingsley. 


at 


One of the best things in the gospel of Jesus is the stress 
it lays on small things. It ascribes more value to quality 
than to quantity: it teaches that God does not ask how much 
we do, but how we do it—/. 4. Clarke. 


md 


To pray as God would have us; to pray with all the heart 
and strength, with the reason and the will; to believe vividly 
that God will listen to your voice through Christ, and verily 
do the thing he pleaseth thereupon,— this is the last, the 
greatest achievement of the Christian’s warfare on earth.— 


S. 7. Coleridge. 
7 a 


We must do the day’s plain duty, and put forth our 
mind and hand to the morning or noonday task. Then we 
may expect the helpful, vitalizing spiritual powers to flow 
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into ours. For so we have fulfilled the condition upon which 
they can healthily, because unconsciously to us, enter into 
us.— “ Essays and Sermons,” Samuel Longfellow. 


vt 


. What a strong, glorious, happy creature God intended man 
to be! All the gifts of God are double. His spiritual good 
fulfils itself in natural good, and natural good finds its origin 
and crown in spiritual good. The~word of God becomes 
flesh, and flesh becomes the word of God. God is wholeness, 
and he requires everything and every creature to be whole. 
His inward things must put on outward things, and outward 
things must not be empty things.—/ohn Pulsford. 


For the Christian Register. 
Homo Rex. 


BY WILLIAM D, LITTLE. 


In Nature’s grand economy there is no waste. 
Nothing with her is lost or does not count. 

Each leaf adds to the shading foliage of the tree; 
Each flake, to snowdrift’s glossy depth ; 
Each tiny nest, to height of coral reef, 

That rears at last its gleaming breast 

From out old Ocean’s heaving wave, 

And blossoms into fertile life. 

So in life’s building, be it grand or base, 

Each word, each thought, each action, plays its part, 
And on the waxen tablets of the soul, with iron pen, 
Its record writes, its everlasting impress leaves 

For good or ill. 


Know, then, O man, for thee there comes no time 
When thou canst say, “ Here shall I rest.” 

Thou canst not rest, for Nature stagnates not. 

Ascent, descent, than these two roads there are no other. 
One leads to life, more life and evermore, 

Broadening and riping to a full fruition ; 

The other, to the shadowland of death. 

Whither goest thou? With thee doth rest the choice. 
Thou hast the choice to be a freeman or a slave; 

To live on breezy heights or grovel in the swamps ; 
To dwell in marble halls or live in hut of mud. 

Thou of thy fate thyself art arbiter, 

In thine own hands repose the reins of destiny, 

And from thee, this thy heritage, no power on earth, 
In heaven above or hell beneath, can wrest. 

Here thou art king, thyself the kingdom. 

See thou rule well. 


Che Pulpit. 


The Call to Perfection. 


BY REV. G. HAMILTON VANCE, 


Be ye therefore perfect, even as your Father which is in heaven is 
perfect.— MATT. v. 48. \ 

In these words we have, as it were, the bugle-note of 
Christianity, startling men from their slumbers by the very 
intensity of the call which it makes. 

The custom and routine of life have a dulling and a dead- 
ening influence upon us, and tend to blunt our spiritual 
sensibilities, so that, while in youth it may be comparatively 
easy to arouse enthusiasms, and to kindle the fires of resolu- 
tion and holy striving, while as yet this tight grip of custom 
is not on us, still, as men grow older, they are apt to settle 
down to a certain definite level of spiritual life, which permits 
of only that particular range of emotional activity of soul 
which they have made their own by the habits of a lifetime. 
As we grow older, the superficial experience of life often con- 
firms in men the tendency of which the query, ‘Cui bono?” 
— “What’s the good? ” — is an apt exponent; and, while they 
may be willing to accept in theory, and so long as they are 
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uttered in the monotonous and droning tone of a platitude, 
any and all of the doctrines of Christianity, yet, when Christ 
himself, and not the drowsy preacher, comes knocking at our 
door, those who have allowed themselves to outgrow the 
enthusiasms of youth find it hard sometimes to bring them- 
selves into a properly receptive frame of mind, find it diffi- 
cult, perhaps, now, even to understand properly what Christ 
really means. Something startling is needed, — something 
calculated to give the mind a shock, to shake it out of its 
groove and rouse it to view life with more earnestness, with 
a deeper apprehension of its mystery, a fuller realization of 
its meaning, a larger appreciation of its possibility, and a 
truer sense of its worth and grandeur. 

Now that, as I believe, is what these words of our text 
are capable of doing. Christ uttered-many wonderful truths, 
many exhortations which have shone brightly through many 
dark centuries. But in these words we have the most lumi- 
nous truth of all, a truth which lights up positively the whole 
sphere of human life, and gives a meaning to existence which, 
apart from the revelation here made, we should seek in vain. 
‘“Be ye perfect, even as your Father which is in heaven is 
perfect.” 

I would have you mark with complete candor the simplic- 
ity of these words. The call is unambiguous and plain. 
There is no hesitation about the expression, no suggestion of 
compromise. The invitation is direct and clear: “ Be ye per- 
fect!” Nothing less than the perfect life is the aim which 
Christ thus sets before us. 

Does that seem to you too exalted an ideal? a height im- 
possible for finite man to climb? Do you say that perfection 
is beyond your grasp, and that such a call must be without 
meaning for any human creature, except it be interpreted and 
minimized and made to mean something different from what 
the words themselves imply? Well! But with the call Christ 
gives at the same time the illuminating truth which makes. 
it intelligible, which enables us to place it in our thought as 
a real call which Christ meant his hearers to understand 
quite literally, and not as a mere hyperbole or exaggerated 
form of speech. At first sight, it is true, the idea of being 
perfect as God is perfect seems absurd. The exhortation to 
strive after such perfection seems a mockery, and even the 
entertainment of such a thought by man has been looked 
upon as blasphemy. 

But notice more exactly what Christ says,— Be ye per- 
fect, even as”— He does not say, “Even as God is 
perfect,” but “as your Father in heaven is perfect.” Your 
Father! There is the luminous truth which lights up what 
would otherwise be dark, and nerves us, as children of God, 
to.ceaseless effort to attain the perfection of our Father. 

But is not this doctrine of the Fatherhood of God,— some 
one may ask,—is it not one of the commonplaces of the 
Christian religion? It is so; and yet I venture to think 
there are few who realize its meaning, few who comprehend 
the wondrous truth which it embodies. I think that, when 
men use this term of God, they seldom rise to the full Chris- 
tian conception, but remain still at the old Jewish level of 
thought. The Psalmist of old exclaimed, “Like as a father 
pitieth his children, so the Lord pitieth them that fear him ie 
and in all ages the term has been more or less a common 
one applied to God. But, when the Psalmist used this ex- 
pression, what was his meaning? He meant little more than 
that the relation of God toward men was like that of a 
father 3 that, as a parent is merciful and tender and good to 
his children, so God is merciful and good toward men. And 
I believe that the great majority of Christians to-day, in their 
conception of God’s relation to men, have got little beyond 
this old Jewish conception, and are far indeed from entering 
fully into that wonderful doctrine of Christ that God is our 
Father in heaven. To be like a father and to be our father 
are two different conceptions, wide as the poles asunder. 
The word as Christ applied it to God is no mere figure of 
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speech. It is the symbol of a reality, of a real relation. 
God 1s our Father, not merely, as a great far-off being, treats 
us like a father treats his children, but is indeed the Father 
of our spirits. 

And what follows from this? If God be our Father, then 
are we his children,— children not merely in the sense — the 
loose, indefinite sense, which is all that so often is meant by 
the phrase — of being his creatures, the objects of his love, 
the-beings created by his power, but truly his offspring. 
Even as the apostle Paul so grandly says in his Epistle to 
the Romans, “ The spirit itself beareth witness with our 
spirit, that we are the children of God.” 

God and man, then, Father and child! But, again, what does 
the relation of Father and child imply? In all simplicity of 
meaning, the relation of Father and child implies consan- 
guinity, likeness, similarity of nature, identity even; that is, 
being of the same substance, derivation the one from the 
other, and the gradual growth of the one into the fulness of 
the other. Precisely the same, then, it must mean in our 
divine relationship,— spiritual consanguinity, so to speak, 
spiritual likeness, spiritual similarity of nature. Even as 
Paul again says, “ If children, then heirs, heirs of God and 
joint-heirs with Christ,” destined to be filled at last with all 
the fulness of God. 

What a wonderful doctrine is this! Am I not right in 
saying that in our common life we fail to apprehend the 
meaning of our daily prayer, “Our Father which art in 
heaven,” that we do not grasp in any way the full signifi- 
cance of Christ’s revelation here, or realize at all at its full 
value the worth and dignity of human life? Nay, I fear al- 
most there may be some for whom this truth is of too daz- 
zling a brilliance, and who will be disposed to say that this 
assertion of our likeness and kinship with the Divine Being 
borders upon blasphemy, even as to the Jews it seemed 
blasphemous in Christ when he said, “I and my Father are 
one.” If so, the charge must be brought against Christ him- 
self, who taught the doctrine, and against Paul, who took it 
up and amplified it. And it may be met even as Christ met 
it, when he said: “Is it not written in your law: I said ye 
are gods? If they be called gods, to whom the word of God 
came, say ye of me, Thou blasphemest! because I said I am 
the Son of God?” Christ was indeed the Son of God: he 
claimed to be. But that which he claimed for himself, he 
claimed also for his brethren. Saint Paul understood his 
Master, and wrote with all the comprehension of a true dis- 
ciple to his Roman converts, “ As many as are led by the 
Spirit of God, they are the sons of God.” No less also had 
Saint John a comprehension of this truth when he wrote in 
his Epistle: “ Beloved, now are we the sons of God; and it 
doth not yet appear what we shall be. The early Church, 
which gathered together in the first years after the death of 
Christ, understood the Master; for out of that early Church 
came, and have descended to us as a most precious heritage, 
those gospel narratives and those records of Christ’s teach- 
ing which are yet untainted by the fictions of the creed- 


‘makers of the succeeding generations, and which, while 


clearly putting forth the doctrine that Jesus was the Son of 
God, yet know nothing and say nothing of his being God 
himself. That is a perversion of Christ’s revelation, intro- 
duced by men in later ages,— men who had lost the sim- 
plicity of Christ and of his truth, and who, not being “ led 
by the Spirit of God,” were unable to believe that they, too, 
were the sons of God. It was for them too dazzling a truth ; 
and even as the Israelites in the wilderness of Sinai could 
not bear the brilliance of God’s presence in the Mount, when 
he gave to Moses the tables of the law, and exclaimed, 
“Speak thou with us, and we will hear; but let not God 
speak with us, lest we die.” So, to-day, men feel themselves 
too poor and mean to comprehend in its full grandeur this 
truth of Christ, and prefer to hide themselves behind his 
glory, claiming for him what he never claimed for himself, 
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but repudiating for themselves that which he yet revealed to 
them was both theirs and his: sonship to the Father, who 
was both his Father and our Father; kinship to the God, 
who was both his God and our God. 

It is indeed a high doctrine, and at first sight may well 
appear almost too high for mortal men to grasp; and when 
the shadow of sin lies broad and black across their path, 
and the wail of the world’s woe and want and weakness is 
sounding in their ears, it may seem to many to be beyond 
the actual, beyond the possible even, and to be merely the 
dream of religious fanaticism. But it is not so. It is the 
simple fact. God is our Father, and we are his children; 
and as many as are led by the Spirit of God, they know that 
they are sons of God, even as Jesus Christ, who was led 
by the Spirit of God, knew and revealed to the world that 
he was the Son of God, and has taught men how they, too, 
may become —come, that is, to realize and feel that they 
are — the sons of God. 

Here, then, is that truth of Christ which I have spoken of 
as illuminating all the rest. It is the key that unlocks the 
casket of Christian doctrine. It is the magic word before 
which stand open the mysteries of faith Who now, with 
this truth of his divine origin before him, can any longer 
look upon the goal to which Christ invites him as unattain- 
able and a mere hyperbole of speech? Who, with this fact 
of his kinship with God revealed and plain, can place 
a limit upon the ultimate powers and progress of the human 
spirit, or say that, with the infinite universe in front of him, 
and immortal life, the free gift of the infinite love of his 
Father in heaven, as his possession, any height is impossible 
to man? In the light of this wonderful revelation that 
divine call of Christ to the perfect life, even to the striving 
after perfection itself, assumes a different look; and the 
shrinking of an unresponsive soul from an impossible de- 
mand becomes transformed into a deep.and faithful, if per- 
haps at times a timid, enthusiasm to climb higher and 
higher toward that lofty goal to which Christ has led the 
way, realizing more and more as we advance that, as he was 
the Son, so are we children of God, striving, God aiding us, 
to become worthy of being his children, and humbly trusting 
that in his own good time we may be admitted to a fuller 
knowledge of our Father,— even to know him as we are 
known. 


Prayer. 


O Thou who, after the storm, makest a calm, who stillest 
the noise of the seas, the noise of their waves, and the tumult 
of the people: we bring to thee our fervent thanksgiving for 
the restoration of peace to the people that have been at strife 
and the lands that have been wasted by war; and we pray 
that the true spirit of peace may prevail, so that no root of 
bitterness may remain, no evil remembrances of wrong, no 
national hatreds and jealousies and purposes of revenge. 
May every cause of estrangement be removed, and those who 
have been enemies be reconciled in their hearts, and abide 
henceforth in the bonds of peace and good will. And, oh, 
may that time quickly come when the nations of the world 
shalt no longer strive and destroy, and shall not learn war 
any more, and when the peaceful kingdom of thy righteous- 
ness shall be established from sea to sea, even unto the ends 
of the earth! Almighty God, in whose hands are the desti- 
nies of the nations, we pray thee to bless our country, and to 
lead us in the way of honor and justice and of true and 
enduring prosperity. ‘Thou, Lord, hast permitted us to in- 
crease in power and riches, and hast endowed us with gifts 
of knowledge and skill, and assigned to us a place among 
the mighty nations of the world. May we be mindful of the 
trust which thou hast thus laid upon us, and ever be found 
faithful to thy cause! Amen, 
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Hitherto. - 


God has helped us hitherto, 

He is making all things new; 

Peal on peal, his answers come, 

As from thunder’s secret home: 
Judgment’s great and awful seat, 
Whence he wings avenging feet. 

Peal on peal, lift pans high: 

God gives us the victory! 


Vain the foeman’s pride and boast, 
Hov’ring, steam-sped, on our coast; 
Walks majestic on war’ssea 
He who hears truth’s martyr’s plea, 

And her heroes, flame-arrayed, 

Have the scattered foe dismayed; 
Wreck on wreck, his war-ships lie: 
God gives us the victory ! 


Let the nations pause and learn, 
As God writes the sentence stern; 
As he lifts the staying rod, 
Calls home, woes late winged abroad, 
So they hurried to the strand, 
Sped to death, low bit the sand! 
Peal on peal, lift pzans high: 
God gives us the victory! 
—J. C. Rankin, in the New York Observer. 


A Far-off Holiday. 


BY W. HENRY WINSLOW. 


II. 


A very memorable day for the Boston trav- 
ellers—Mentor, ‘‘the judge,’’ and the boy— 
was the 17th of July, when they found them- 
selves in Liverpool, and trod old England’s 
soil, no longer in fancy, but with their own 
New England boots. 

The vast city of ships contained in the 
twenty miles of docks and their adjacent 
warehouses was an altogether new spectacle, 
an amazing object-lesson of commercial 
power. But, after all, it was the incommu- 
nicable but pervading novelty, made up of 
endless trifles, which delighted and dazed the 
lad, who never before had freely footed it 
beyond his native Yankee fences, — trifles 
which few serious writers think of mention- 
ing, and to which the accustomed tourist is 
only too soon blunted. Charles Dickens’s 
world was not long in putting itself in evi- 
dence, even on this threshold of England, 
through individuals plainly recognizable as 
the raw material of his types,—Mr. Dombey 
and Murdstone, young Bailey, the Peggottys, 
amd, above all, the donkeys. The donkey 
episodes contained in ‘‘David Copperfield, ’’ 
with Miss Trotwood’s ‘‘Janet! Donkeys!’ 
had always seemed one of the great duthor’s 
whimsical expedients to enliven his story, 
hinting at some imaginary social state in 
which those animals might play an unheard- 
of part. But in Liverpool almost the first 
thing to attract the eye of the new-comers 
was the strange predominance of donkeys, 
harnessed and saddled, driven for pleasure or 
for work, fat and decorous, or ragged and 
.tousled, like old brooms. One stocky little 
beast, not larger than a Newfoundland dog, 
toddled along, dragging a man, two boys, 
and some barrels in a box-cart, into which 
they were packed like herrings, the contrast 
between these dwarf equipages and the pon- 
derous drays and their mammoth cart-horses 
being inevitable. 

The custom-house had no qualms for tour- 
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ists with no other than portmanteau impedi- 
menta, and who carried neither tobacco nor 
cigars; and by two o’clock they were tramp- 
ing after their belongings to the Grecian 
hotel, where the bar and the bar-maid, the 
sombre coffee-room, the waiters and their 
‘*haccent,’’? the way they said, ‘‘Yessir!’’ 
the very beery-cheesy odors of immemorial 
hostelhood, warmed every cockle of the 
transatlantic heart. And, when the boy, 
after a bath and luncheon, stared out of the 
window at the panorama of the streets, 
surely, if it were an old, it was no less a 
new world which presented itself. Every 
passer-by, clothes and all, had some inex- 
plicable national bias; and not a street vehi- 
cle but differed from those to which he was 
used. The omnibuses were after John Bull’s 
own pattern, broad and short, and with seats 
covering their tops. Dog-carts and hansom- 
cabs were then new to American eyes; and 
the small one-horse carriages, bearing on the 
roof the sign ‘‘To hire,’’ seemed, at a shill- 
ing an hour, to be of an unheard-of cheap- 
ness, at least until one discovered at what 
speed they were capable of not going. At 
this time the American policeman wore plain 
clothes; and his English brother, sprucely 
uniformed in blue, with silver buttons, and 
apparently carrying a large, shining pistol at 
his belt, struck the Bostonians with awe, 
which lessened when the supposed weapon 
was seen to be a polished iron key with a 
collar, fitting the square shoulder of the 
street hydrants. 

The great town hall, costing more than 
half a million dollars, was not then built; 
but the interior of the Corinthian building, 
St. George’s Hall, the boy—a devotee of the 
beautiful—thought to be of unusual light- 
ness, simplicity, and cheerfulness. The sub- 
urb, Birkenhead, beyond the Mersey, its 
park and docks, were only about twenty- 
seven years old, but were developing in ver- 
itable American fashion. Liverpool, now 
only a point of embarkation and disembarka- 
tion for hurried globe-trotters, has remained 
memorable as offering a foretaste and prom- 
ise of everything British; though in England 
it ranks as the most denationalized of her 
cities. 

But, while at first sight it represented to 
the Bostonians an epitome of Great Britain, 
the full flavor and fascination of the country 
came to them through Mentor’s bright 
thought of hiring a dog-cart. Perched upon 
two high cushions, he acted as driver, hap- 
pily unconscious that his gray, soft hat, 
starched linen duster, and black trousers were 
pathetically short of the mark. The boy sat 
not so much beside as under him, the lame- 
ness of ‘‘the judge’’ entitling him to the 
exclusive view from the back seat. 

The travellers got off at ten o’clock, to the 
obvious entertainment of the bystanders, 
again carrying in their minds vague reflec- 
tions of Dickens’s land, and of another holi- 
day trio immortalized in ‘‘Pickwick.’’ 
Through miles of streets they trotted, with- 
out any plan beyond getting a notion of Liv- 
erpool homes, chasing steeples and conspicu- 
ous buildings, and cheerfully observant of 
the attention they attracted. They remarked 
the air of staid comfort, and of even dingy 
respectability, the absence of red-faced bricks 
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and the presence of red-faced maids, swell 
fronts, and green blinds, also the apparent 
width of the streets and the number of mod- 
est three-story houses set back from the side- 
walk, and built, for the most part, of pale 
yellowish bricks, considerably begrimmed. 
Brass knockers were very numerous; and 
there was something of provincial Boston in 
the front door ‘‘fan-lights’’ and the slender, 
wooden, fluted columns on either hand,—the 
very double of those of the late Chief Justice 
Shaw’s house. 

But it was not mainly Liverpool streets, 
but Childwall Vale, a few miles away in the 
country, which was the objective point of 
the excursion; and thither they rolled over 
the firm roads of which they had so often 
heard. It was, indeed, rustic England 
which lay open before them, like a page of 
Washington Irving,—the rich, undulating 
Lancashire fields divided into cultivated 
squares of every shade of verdure by dark 
lines of trees and hedgerows. In the dis- 
tance were the blue Welsh mountains; and 
hazy sunlight sifted through thin clouds, 
lighting up now one and now another feature 
of the landscape. Here were no wooden 
boxes by way of dwelling-houses, but gabled 
cottages of masonry, some heavily thatched, 
with diamond lattice, and everywhere about 
them ‘‘the ivy green.’’ 

Childwall was an abbey foundation, the 
property having come into the hands of the 
Cecil family, that of the present Marquis of 
Salisbury. The old refectory, where the trio 
first stopped, had been made into an inn, the 
abbey having been replaced by an imposing 
modern country house, the material, like 
that of the inn and the small church hard by, 
being red sandstone, a good deal of it appro- 
priated from the old monastic buildings. 

If Liverpool to the American perception 
reeked with Anglicanisms, the country-side 
exhaled the poetry of ruralism; and the 
little-known group of the hall, church, and 
inn of Childwall, embosomed in the hills, 
was not without suggestion of the famous 
trinity of Pisa. Childwall Inn was a very 
cave of ivy, such as the boy had never 
dreamed of. The ivy, he knew, struggled 
weakly with infinite fostering over scanty 
bits of protected wall; but here were writh- 
ing vegetable constrictors, with massive 
trunks and wrestling coils, threatening to 
overwhelm and swallow stone and timber and 
tiling, from chimney-pot to foundation 
stone. The walls had already vanished, the 
roof was half within a monster’s gorge, and 
his green tongue lapped at the chimneys; 
while his thousand shinings scales glistened 
and rustled in the breeze. 

As living flesh has no attraction for such 
as he, Mentor, having seen that the horse 
was cared for, quoted, ‘‘Shall I not take 
mine ease in mine inn??? and boldly entered.’ 
the door, followed by the other two. And, 
behold! an interior of the Four Georges! A 
spinet, or was it a harpsichord? an admira- 
ble, high sideboard on numerous slender 
legs, upon which loomed large a mountain- 
ous cheese, decanters, and glasses; a ‘‘horse- 
hair’’ sofa and chairs and a hospitable ma- 
hogany table,—these made up the furniture. 
Upon the walls were two prints of actors, — 
one of George Cooke as ‘Richard 1B ae 
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two steel engravings, and a lithograph of the 
burning of the clipper-ship, Ocean Monarch. 

When the three were left alone with it, 
there was question whether the cheese were 
a primeval curiosity or were intended for 
human nature’s daily food, and, if it were, 
what tools might be appropriate to its rocky 
formation. A few flinty splinters were in 
the end painfully detached from it, and, with 
coarse, dark bread and clear, creaming ale, 
served as a sufficient lunch, transfigured ever 
since by the lovely view of the quiet valley 
through the open casements, framed in ivy. 
The twelfth or thirteenth century church was 
what such a parish church should be. Its 
rude homeliness and the absence of the smug 
finish of modern construction surprised and 
then charmed the boy, and he was touched by 
the naive directness of the forgotten builders, 
working with the single eye, careless of 
fame’s equivocal trumpet. 

Reluctantly leaving it, they went on to try 
their fortune with ‘‘Mrs. Mollynooks,’’ as 
the rustics pronounced the name of the occu- 
pant of the hall.. This long, low building, 
castellated and ivy-covered like the others, 
was approached by tree-bordered avenues; 
but the sight-seers flanked it by means of an 
iron gate and a weedy path; thinking, in 
their simplicity, to take the household un- 
awares, and that a formal parley for admit- 
tance might end in refusal. The event hardly 
justified their strategy; for, passing an old- 
fashioned garden, geometrically arranged, 
they stumbled upon a plain little figure in 
black,—Mrs. Molyneux herself, who made 
no question of showing the house, as the ser- 
vant made none of accepting a shilling. 

Entering by way of an inferior court, with 
stables and offices on either hand, they ob- 
served an air of elaborate comfort and heavy 
taste, which was to them a novelty, as well 
as the oak-panelled hall, emblazoned with 
the Cecil and kindred arms, and the flock 
papers, with dull gold ground. An hour 
before such a typical English country-seat 
as this, though but fifty years old, would 
have filled the measure of their desires; but 
already their appetite, whetted with thir- 
teenth-century architecture, was hot for noth- 
ing less than hoary antiquity. 


Homesteads for our Soldiers. 


BY SARAH WINTER KELLOGG. 


While it is hoped that there will be few 
disabled soldiers to become the nation’s 
special concern, yet it is certain that there 
will be a discharged army looking for em- 
ployment. Some who enlisted from shop 
and desk and road have employers’ pledges 
of restoration to the places resigned. But, 
after these have been restored, there will 
remain a large majority of the discharged 
soldiers in want of employment. The most 
of these will be young men, whose first 
thought and importunate need will be, after 
the far wanderings and unsettled camp life, 
for homes. Most of these men will be 
unable to buy homes; and yet they will be, 
perhaps, pre-eminently qualified to reclaim 
wild lands and start pioneer homes. In ref- 
erence to its public lands, the government 
has shown itself provident toward the sol- 
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diers, the terms on which they might estab- 
lish farms being favorable, perhaps generous. 
But it is well known that the government has 
now little land to offer for homesteading that 
is worth the soldier’s accepting, even under 
the special enactments in his favor. There 
is no government land open to settlement 
outside of the ‘‘Arid Region,’’ or the region 
that must be irrigated to make self-sustain- 
ing homes possible. Moreover, land on 
which irrigation is easily initiated is becom- 
ing scarce. But there are vast areas whose 
irrigation is possible, with certain magnifi- 
cent outcome, conditioned, however, like the 
success of any large enterprise, on large out- 
lay of capital. The individual settler, obvi- 
ously, cannot manage the irrigating of such 
indicated localities: the ‘‘company’’ is 
usually a soul-less water-lord to the poor 
farmer buying ‘‘under ditch.’’ 

The reclamation of the arid lands,—by 
whom should this be done? Some students 
of the subject would have it done by the 
respective States containing arid areas, while 
others think that it is work for the federal 
government. The government has _ taken 
some action in the connection in the North- 
west, carrying out inferential recommenda- 
tions made thirty-five years ago, which 
looked to a diversion of some of those 
troublesome waters which annually cause anx- 
iety, if not disaster, along the Mississippi. 
To provide for the returned soldiers lands 
available for homesteading seems an easily 
compassed duty of the government. The 
most practicable locality for this plan, of 
which I have definite knowledge, is in the 
south-eastern part of the State of California. 
This section is in the Colorado Desert, 
around the New River. This is now a des- 
olate area, without a tree or shrub, in the 
dry season, and without the sign of a seed. 
As a hint of its wonderful possibilities, 
which will be the subject of a second paper, 
this illustration is given: A few years ago 
this barren tract was inundated by the over- 
flow of the Colorado River. Seeds by the 
billion waked to the magic. A close carpet 
of pepper-grass appeared in a day, lavishly 
spangled with wild flowers in greater varie- 
ties than Lllinois’s prairies ever showed. 
Thousands of cattle were pastured on the 
transformed tract, where the grasses often hid 
them from sight. 

Such a miracle of transformation follows 
every considerable rain and every overflow of 
the Colorado River. This section is in the 
Colorado Desert, in South-eastern California. 
It is irrigable. Engineers who have investi- 
gated its prevailing conditions found few 
difficulties which would not yield to capital 
and skill. Some years since there was a 
plan for irrigating the Colorado Desert; but 
it failed for financial reasons. The land is 
all practically level; and the great Colorado 
empties into the Gulf of California millions 
of gallons of water which might be turned on 
the plain, and made to irrigate thousands of 
rich acres. It is estimated that there are 
a million of acres in the section amenable to 
irrigation, all good land, one-half being of 
the highest class, the soil showing immense 
depth. Ina well-boring, near Indian Wells, 
to a depth of three hundred and fifty-seven 
feet, the soil proved to be three hundred feet 
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deep. This soil, it is thought, is the de- 
posited material brought during the ages 
from the Grand Cafion of the Colorado, 
where the river flows six thousand feet below 
the surface of the ground. Of such richness 
is this alluvial soil that it might be used as 
a fertilizer. With any moisture to encourage 
the plant-life to an effort, wild hemp grows 
to a height of ten feet, and forms an impene- 
trable jungle; while pig-weed is so uplifted 
that men ride under its branches to rest in 
its shade, the trunk attaining a foot in di- 
ameter. 

The basin of the Colorado, on a line of 
San Diego County and Arizona, is like the 
Delta of the Nile; and the Indians of the 
section are much like the Egyptians in their 
agricultural methods. When the waters of an 
overflow have subsided, they plant their 
crops of corn, melons, and pumpkins. Hand 
to drop the seed, foot to press the seed into 
the soil,—these are their only farming im- 
plements. They wander away, leaving their 
planting utterly uncared for till harvest, 
when they find their crops bountiful. 

Fruits ripen in this section eight weeks 
earlier than in other localities of this State 
of early fruits. All kinds of tropical fruits 
have been raised here on an experimental 
scale, as have been tobacco, cotton, rice, and 
many other valuable sunshine products. 

Few people know this region. During a 
considerable portion of the year it is a 
dangerous country to interview. For a visi- 
tor to be safe, he must know the trails, and 
be well supplied with water. There are 
men, however, who have ridden over every 
foot of this desert with cattle. One of these 
said yesterday that he would rather have land 
with water on it in the New River Valley 
than any other land on this wonderful coast. 
But the water is not on it, though the water 
would make it a paradise. For the greater 
part of the year the climate is perfect. Dur- 
ing the summer months this desert section is 
very hot, as registered by a column of quick- 
silver; but this record tells us only how the 
weather affects inorganic matter, not how it 
affects cattle and men. It does not give us 
the sensible temperature of places. We all 
know that, other things being equal, the 
sensible temperature of a dry locality is lower 
than that of a humid one. There is an 
empire, as to scope, in the arid region which 
enjoys the summer comfort of the Great 
Lakes and the Maine coast, with the added 
surety of sunshine, which they cannot have. 
There is an area of this ‘‘empire’’ which has 
a summer sensible temperature lower than 
that of any of the summer resorts in Maine, 
at the Mackinaw Straits, or the Sault de 
Ste. Marie. The arid country of South- 
west Arizona and South-east California, dis- 
tant from sea-influence, except, perhaps, lo- 
calities below sea-level, or surrounded> by 
cliffs or cafion-walls, has a refreshing sezszble 
temperature. In order to secure reliable 
meteorological data, extreme heat has been 
specially recorded at a place in California 
called ‘‘Furnace’’ in ‘‘Death Valley.’’ At 
this locality, which is below sea-level, the 
maximum ordinary thermometer record for 
five days—one in June, two July, two Au- 
gust—was 122 degrees in the shade; but at 
those times the seszb/e, or evaporation, tem- 
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perature was from 77 to 74 degrees. For two 
days, when maximum ordinary thermometer 
temperature was 118 to 114 degrees, the wet- 
bulb thermometer showed 70 to 67 degrees, — 
an agreeable, refreshing temperature environ- 
ment. 

Such recorded facts make it understandable 
that in the hottest months of the hottest part 
of the arid region the temperature is agree- 
able and refreshing, while in the favored 
localities the summers are delightful. 

Let it be noted, also, that the dry heat 
works no harm, sunstroke being unknown. 


Literature. 


Studies of Good and Evil. 


The author accounts for the miscellaneous 
character of the twelve papers collected in 
this volume by the statement that he desires 
**to show a certain philosophical doctrine at 
work, and endeavoring not to remain an ab- 
stract theory, but to busy itself about the 
issues of life.’’ We have, therefore, essays 
in literary and philosophical criticism, essays 
dealing with metaphysical and psychological 
problems, with analyses of character, and 
historical studies. ‘‘The Problem of Job’’ 
is the leading and most important paper. 
The account of Jean Marie Guyau, which is 
the twelfth and last paper, is the most inter- 
esting and agreeable. Between these two we 
have ‘‘The Case of John Bunyan,’” ‘‘Ten- 
nyson and Pessimism, ’’ ‘‘ Meister Eckhart, ’’ 
and an account of ‘‘The Squatter Riot’’ in 
1850 in Sacramento, together with many 
acute discussions and criticisms of current 
doctrines of ethics and theology. 

‘*The Problem of Job’’ was read before 
the Unitarian Ministers’ Institute at Concord 
nearly two years ago. It has since been pub- 
lished in the Mew World, and we have had 
ample time to test its quality as a solution 
of the problem of evil. It is a weighty 
paper; but our deliberate judgment is that in 
it Prof. Royce neither does full justice to 
the solutions of the problem of evil that he 
so easily brushes aside, nor does he offer an 
explanation of the facts of human experi- 
ence which is more adequate than some 
others for the consolation of the troubled or 
for the strengthening of the tempted. His 
answer to the questions of Job is, ‘‘When 
you suffer, your sufferings are Goa’s suffer- 
ings, not his external work, not his external 
penalty, not the fruit of his neglect, but 
identically his own personal woe.’’ 

Prof. Royce very properly characterizes 
much of the talk at funerals ‘‘about useful 
burns and salutary medicines’’ as trivial, and 
says it makes him ‘‘simply and wearily heart- 
sick.’” But are there no answers to Job 
more thorough-going and satisfying than the 
talk one would hear at funerals in the major- 
ity of cases? 

For ourselves we have to say, after careful 
consideration, that the explanation offered in 
this essay is more drearily dreadful than 
even Calvinism in its most pronounced form. 
That, at least, allows us to believe that God 
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is superior to all the transient sin and sor- 
row of human life, and that in God a few, 
at least, of the inhabitants of. this world 
(and, let us hope, of other worlds) will 
escape at last and be happy. But the idea of 
a helplessly sympathetic God, suffering what 
we suffer, $haring our grief, and bearing our 
iniquity in any real sense, strikes terror to 
the heart. If during all eternity God has 
suffered for and with each new inhabited 
world that swung into its orbit, if the whole 
creation has been travailing in pain from the 
beginnings of all things, and he has been 
travailing with it, then there is no reason to 
believe that the eternity to come will ever 
free him or his creation from the travail 
which so affected Job. A suffering God in 
human form, temporarily sharing the fortunes 
of mankind, may be conceived; and the con- 
ception may bring comfort and strength. 
But a suffering God who is infinite and 
eternal cannot be conceived without mag- 
nifying the problem of evil to such propor- 
tions that the human mind sinks before it 
appalled and terrified. 

Transcendentalism and progress, as known 
to Emerson, Tennyson, and their disciples, 
are pet aversions of our author. His criti- 
cism of them seems to us always inadequate 
and ineffectual. What he says of Tennyson’s 
pessimism, as springing out of the first Locks- 
ley Hall and illustrated in the second, could 
not have been written, had Tennyson’s re- 
marks about them, quoted in his biography, 
been printed when Prof. Royce wrote. Gov. 
Robinson at Sacramento may or may not 
have been a worthy exponent of the law of 
progress or of the Higher Law. But there is 
such a thing as an ideal of progress, and 
‘‘above the high there is a Higher.’’ 

These essays will repay the student of con- 
temporary thought for the time and trouble 
they cost him. But, as expositions of phi- 
losophy, they mark a period of transition. 
They are stepping-stones, and not resting- 
places. 


CHRISTIANITY AND ANTI-CHRISTIANITY IN 
THEIR FINAL ConFiicr. By Samuel J. An- 
drews: G. P. Putnam’s Sors.—In these days 
of heresies and shifting sands, one rarely 
finds a perfectly orthodox theologian, like 
Samuel J. Andrews. He not only believes 
all the creeds, but also in a personal Devil, 
the coming of Antichrist, and the approach- 
ing ‘‘day of wrath,’’ when the Lord will ap- 
pear ‘‘in the air.’’ Ordinarily, a book on the 
Second Advent is beyond the pale of rational 
criticism. There is no trying conclusions 
with the ‘‘beast’’ in the Apocalypse. Whether 
the Antichrist be Nero or Napoleon, the 
pope, the sultan, or Martin Luther, or 
whether, as Mr. Andrews contends, we may 
look for another, is not a question which 
interests a sane man. But this book is re- 
markable; for the author is an able, widely 
read man, who quotes freely from many 
modern writers. Yet his thesis is that the 
so-called ‘‘modern spirit’? is no other than 
the error of Satan, which is preparing the 
kingdom of the Son of Perdition. Like 
Heine’s devil, the Antichrist will be ‘‘ein 
charmanter Mann.’’ ‘‘He will be regarded 
by his generation as the highest type of our 
developed humanity. His kingdom, rising 
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grandly before the world, will be welcomed 
as the full evolution of the democratic idea, 
the end of social strife, the unity of nations, 
the highest product of our civilization, and 
the goal of human history. It will be wel- 
comed by the multitude as the long-expected 
‘kingdom of God.’’’ All the ideas in 
which this generation trusts—its science, 
democracy, liberty, socialism, Unitarianism, 
its doctrine of the Divine Immanence, its 
woman’s rights, its faith in human progress 
—are one and all, such is the guile of the ser- 
pent, mere apostasy from that Christ whose 
kingdom is not of this world. The interest 
of the book is that the presentation of this 
fantastic neo-montanism is perfectly logical. 
Give the author his premises, which are 
simply those of the apostles and the fathers, 
and it is impossible not to follow him to the 
conclusion. The sticklers for ‘‘primitive 
Christianity’? should read Mr. Andrews. 
Few people know how much Orthodoxy has 
abandoned. It would enlighten such to read 
a seemingly learned writer to whom the 
‘fapocalyptic elements’’ (those wretched 
rags, Persian eschatology, which have clung 
to the Church so long) are the sum and sub- 
stance of religion. But, though a reaction- 
ary, he is no obscurantist or compromiser. 
“*Our belief,’’ he says, ‘‘as to the future of 
Christianity, will depend upon the answer 
we make to the question, Is the Son of the 
Virgin, who died upon the cross, now the 
risen and glorified man seated at the right 
hand of the Father, and the possessor of all 
power in heaven and earth? It is a question 
of fact which must be answered with a yes 
or no.’’ Does any one know how the ‘‘ New 
Puritanism’’ answers this question? Of 
course, the writer’s whole position is built 
upon a few unpleasant verses of the Apoca- 
lypse, of bad Greek and doubtful exegesis. 
But many who are silent of Antichrist and 
his kingdom retain other features of the 
Judzo-Persian Messianic scheme on no bet- 
ter authority. 


YESTERDAYS IN THE PHILIPPINES. By 
Joseph Earle Stevens. Illustrated. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $1.50.—The author, Mr. 


Stevens, after graduating at Harvard College 
in 1892, went East with his ‘‘chum,’’ and 
was for two years engaged in business for the 
firm of Henry W. Peabody & Co. in Manila. 
They were the agents for the supply of 
Manila hemp to the American market. Dur- 
ing the two years of Mr. Stevens’s service 
he and his companion constituted exactly 
one-half of the American colony in Manila. 
The rest of the foreign population consisted 
of ninety Englishmen, one hundred and fifty 
Germans, five thousand Spaniards, and fifty 
thousand Chinese. During the greater part 
of the year the situation was pleasant enough 
for two healthy young fellows who did not 
object to the rats in the roof and the tame 
cobras, kept instead of cats, to prey upon 
them. Cats do not flourish in that climate. 
The common impression in America is that 
Spain holds the Philippines; but the follow- 
ing paragraph shows the insufficient tenure by 
which one of the largest islands in the group 
is held: ‘‘For years now Spain has sent 
men and gun-boats down to Mindanao to 
wipe out the savages and bring the island 
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under complete subjection, but without avail. 
Young boys from the north have been drafted 
into native regiments to go south on this 
fatal errand. The prisons of Manila have 
been emptied; and the convicts, armed with 
bolos, or meat-choppers, have followed their 


more righteous brethren to the front. Well- 
trained native troops have gone. Officers 
have tried it, but to no end. If, in the 


storming of some Moro stronghold, a dozen 
miles back inland from the beach, the con- 
victs in the front rank were cut to pieces by 
the enemy, it was of no importance. If the 
drafted youths were slaughtered, there were 
more at home. If the native troops failed to 
carry the charge, things began to look seri- 
ous. But, if the Spanish companies were 
touched, it was time to flee. Such have 
been the tactics in this great graveyard, and 
where the Moros lost the day fever stepped 
in and won. The towns along the coast are 
Spain’s; but the interior still swarms with 
savages, who are there to dispute her ad- 
vance, and are daily tramping over the graves 
of many of her soldiers.’’ While for a con- 
siderable part of the year the climate was 
tolerable and often agreeable, there were 
three months before the 1st of October when 
life was a burden. In the middle of the 
rainy season comes the typhoon, with rains 
and floods. The Philippines are said to be 
the cradle of earthquake and typhoon. All 
buildings conform to these expected disturb- 
ances of earth and air. With the rains come 
disease to foreigners. At the club it was 
common to hear a sufferer say, as he dropped 
into a chair: ‘‘Got the fever again. Means 
another lay-off.’’ After two years of busi- 
ness life, political conditions became so un- 
settled and the disturbances caused by the 
natives were so frequent that the firm decided 
to turn their business over to the agency of 
an English house, and withdraw. The chap- 
ters to this book are mostly letters written 
home more than two years ago, now pub- 
lished because they are timely. While they 
are not remarkable for literary style, they are 
extremely interesting, and serve to give one 
a vivid impression of the character of the 
Philippine Islands and the problems which 
await us there. Among the curiosities of 
administration in Manila, we find the civil 
power of the Catholic archbishop. ‘‘If a 
ship in the bay desires to load or discharge 
cargo on Sundays or religious holidays, per- 
mission can only be obtained through the 
archbishop.’’ Such a fact shows in a strik- 
ing way the nature of the problems to be 
solved if civil freedom and religious liberty 
should be introduced among the millions of 


half - conquered savages who people the 
islands. 
THE SACRED Books OF THE East.  Trans- 


lated by various Oriental scholars and edited 


by Rt. Hon. F. Max Miiller. American 
ecition. Volks Lite The Zend - Avesta. 
Translated by James  Darmesteter. The 


Christian Literature Company.—A note at 
the beginning of this volume by E. W. West 
is dated May, 1895. It-announces the death 
of Prof. Darmesteter, and assures the reader 
that the work of revision has been completed 
in accordance with the author’s views. This 
is the third volume in the American repro- 
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duction of Miiller’s great work. Zhe Zend- 
Avesta is the sacred book of the Parsis, now 
few in number, but representing the ancient 
religion of Persia. Of this scripture Prof. 
Darmesteter says in his first introduction: 
‘*As the Parsis are the ruins of a people, so 
are their sacred books the ruins of a religion. 
There has been no other great belief in the 
world that left such poor and meagre monu- 
ments of its past splendor. Yet great is the 
value of that small book, the Avesta, and the 
belief of that scanty people, the Parsis, 
in the eyes of the historian and theologian, 
as they present to us the last reflex of the 
ideas which prevailed in Iran during the five 
centuries which preceded and the seven which 
followed the birth of Christ, —a period which 
gave to the world the Gospels, the Talmud, 
and the. Qur’an. Persia, it is known, had 
much influence on each of the movements 
which produced, or proceeded from, those 
three books. She lent much to the first here- 
siarchs, much to the rabbis, much to Mo- 
hammed. By help of the Parsi religion 
and the Avesta, we are enabled to go back to 
the very heart of that most momentous period 
in the history of religious thought which saw 
the blending of the Aryan mind with the 
Semitic, and thus opened the second stage of 
Aryan thought. ’’ 


Miscellaneous. 


The World’s Sunday School Convention, 
held in London in July, was an international 
gathering of great significance. Fifteen 
thousand scholars and two thousand teachers 
met under the flags of all nations. London 
papers report an impression that the Sunday- 
schools of America were regarded generally 
as superior in organization and method to 
those of any other country. The ‘‘ American 
International Lesson’’ system was commended. 
One speaker at the convention, who had re- 
turned from a voyage round the world, said 
the best Sunday-school was the one founded 
by Americans in Honolulu. 


Ginn & Co. have recently brought out 
George Eliot’s Sz/as Marner in their series 
of ‘Standard English Classics,’’ and it 
makes a convenient form for the novel. 
This is one of the books required by the 
Committee of Ten, and has here been edited 
with reference to thorough class-room use. 
The introduction and notes are by R. Ade- 
laide Witham, teacher of English in the 
Somerville Latin School, and are such as 
to teach the student to seek further informa- 
tion for himself and to do his own thinking. 
Another new issue in this series is Cole- 
ridge’s Zhe Ancient Mariner, edited by Lin- 
coln R. Gibbs. In this case the notes have 
necessarily a much narrower range, but they 
are helpful and suggestive. 


Books Received. 


To Pusuiisuers.— AW books sent to the CHRISTIAN 
REGISTER will be promptly acknowledged under the head 
of “Books Received,” with statement of publishers address 
and price, if known. But we can guarantee no other return, 
as the rapid multiplication of new works compels us to 
limit the number selected for critical notice and review, 


From Harter & Brothers, New York. 
Sketch Books. Biographical Edition. By William 
Makepeace Thackeray 


Labor Copartnership. Illustrated. By Henry Demarest 


The Paternal State in France and Germany. By Henry 
Gaullieur. 
The Moral Imbeciles. By Sarah P. McLean Greene. 
Early Letters of George William Curtis to John S, 
Dwight. Edited by George Willis Cooke. 
From E.. P.. Dutton & Co., New York. 
Songs of Destiny. By Julia P. Dabney, 


963 


MOZOOMDAR’S 
at sf BOOKS. 


The Spirit of God. 
CHUNDER MOZOOMDAR. 
$1.50. 


An idea of the work may be gained from the titles of the 
chapters; The Spirit, The Hindu Doctrine of the Spirit, 
Doctrine of the Spirit in Christianity, Sense of the Unseen, 
The Spirit in Nature, The Kinship in Nature, The Spir- 
wual Power of the Senses, The Spirit in Life, The Spirit 
in the Spirit, The Spirit in Immortal Life, The Spirit in 
Reason, The Spirit in Love, The Spirit in Conscience 
The Spirit in Christ, The Spirit in History, The Spirit in 
all Religions, Live in the Spirit. 


Heart-Beats. A Book of Meditations. 


By ProtarP CHUNDER MozooMDAR. With 
Portrait and Biographical Sketch of the 
Author. Cloth, red edges, $1.50; white, full 
gilt, $2.00. 


Its poetic title is suggestive of its contents. It is a col- 
lection of brief paragraphs, which are not so much the 
scintillations of the intellect as poems of the imagination 
and pulsations of the heart. It is an illustration of the 
lofty heights to which devotional sentiment may rise, free 
from all tinge of superstition.—Christian Register. 


The Oriental Christ. By Protap 
CHUNDER MOzOOMDAR. New Edition. 193 
pages. Cloth, $1.25. 


The existence of this book is a phe ae more than 
a curiosity; and rich as a new, fresh, and very ee 
Soy of the character and person of Christ.—C 

nion. 


By Protap 
233 pages. Cloth, 


vistian 
For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of 
brice by 
GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 
141 Franklin Street, - - - Boston. 


MESSAGES OF 
Faith, Hope, and Love. 


Selections for Every Day in the Year from 
the Writings of 


JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. 


PRICE $1.00. 


For sale by booksellers. Sent, postpaid, on receipt of 


price by 
GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 


141 Franklin Street, - - - Boston. 


The Deeper Meanings 


BY 


FREDERIC A. HINCKLEY. 


ContTENTS: The Cost of the Divine Spark ; 
The Poet-vision; Looking at Life through 
New Eyes; Rejoice, we Conquer! 


Price 50 Cents. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of 
price by 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 


141 Franklin Street, - - - Boston. 


964 
Che Dome. 


Two Little Boys. 


A little bad boy with a little cross face 
Came slowly downstairs in the morning. 
Of fun and good nature he showed not a trace ; 
He fretted and cried without warning ; 
He’d not touch his breakfast; he’d not go and play; 
If you spoke, he just answered by snarling ; 
He teased his pet kitten; and all the long day 
He really was ‘“‘ nobody’s darling.” 


A little good boy, with a little bright face, 
Came down in the morning-time, singing; 

And indoors and out and all over the place 
His laughter and music went ringing. 

He ran grandpa’s errands; his orange he shared 
With Sue; and he found mamma’s thimble. 

To do what was asked he seemed always prepared, 
And in doing it equally nimble. 


These two little boys, who are wholly unlike, 
Though they live in one house, are not brothers. 
That good little lad and that bad little tyke 
Have not two kind fathers and mothers ; 
But there are two tempers to only one boy, 
And one is, indeed, such a sad one 
That when with the good one he brings us all joy 
We ask, ‘‘Has he really a bad one?”’ 
—F. R. Batchelder. 


For the Christian Register. 


The Pioneer Club. 


BY M. M. 


‘*Tho you belong to any clubs, Cousin 
Helen?’’ asked Margaret, feeling it her duty 
to entertain the young lady who had come 
from the Far West. i 

“‘Clubs? Oh, yes, one or two. Why? 
You are not a club woman, are you?’’ 
giving an amused glance at this funny little 
Eastern cousin. ' 

“‘T used to be. It was very interesting, 
but we had to give it up.’’ : 

“*Couldn’t you agree? Tell me about it.’’ 

“*Oh, yes, we agreed well enough. It was 
last spring we started, seven of us; and we 
built a club-house down in Mollie’s garden. 
Tom laughed at the idea of our building a 
house; but afterward he helped us some, 
and it was ice when we finished it. We had 
only one window, and the door had to be 
pretty small; but we could crawl in and out 
easy enough, and we had a piece of carpet 
for the floor and a dolls’ table that belonged 
to Carrie Knight, and we covered the walls 
with pictures. . Even Tom said it was pretty, 
and he lent us his flag for the roof. 

“It took us some time to decide on a 
name. Mamma belonged to the Daughters 


- of the Revolution; and Tom thought we bet- 


-ter be the ‘Daughters of the Rebellion,’ just 
~*cause he was studying history, you know. 
“‘We thought that sounded pretty well; but 
‘some one called us ‘Rebellious Daughters,’ 
-and we didn’t like that. So we had to think 
vall over again; and at last we decided.to call 
lit the Pioneer Club, because it was the 
first one any of the girls had belonged to. 
**We had seven members at first; but dur- 
ing the summer Alice Kent and Fannie Morse 
grew so large that they could hardly get in 
at the door, and took up so much room after 
they were in that the rest of us were almost 
crowded out. We were real sorry, but we 
had to drop them on that account; and, 
though we offered to make them honorary 
members, they said they didn’t care any- 
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thing about it if they couldn’t come in the 
club-house. 

‘“Well, we five did have perfectly beauti- 
ful times. Sometimes we would study there, 
and sometimes we sewed for our dolls; and 
ever so many days we had lunches or teas: 
We never thought that those would be the 
end of our club. Perhaps you don’t want to 
hear any more, Cousin Helen. ’”’ 


“Oh, I do!l’’ exclaimed Cousin Helen. 
‘‘Please go on.’’ 
‘*You see,’’ resumed Margaret, ‘‘ Daisy 


Allen was going to give a tea one Saturday 
afternoon; and Friday night she bought the 
dearest little box of chocolates, and left them 
in the club-house with a basket of cookies 
that her aunt gave her. We thought of 
course they would be safe: we often left 
things there. But the next afternoon Carrie 
and I went in first; and there was the box 
and the basket, with the covers off and 
everything gone. ; 

‘Daisy was always wishing for something 
exciting and mysterious; but, when we ran 
out and told her that all the things were 
eaten up, she didn’t like it at all, and she 
turned right round to me and said, ‘Tom did 
it!’ 

‘*That provoked me very much; for you 
know you don’t like to have your brother 
called a thief, even if he is a tease. But 
Daisy was sorry right away, and said she 
knew Tom wasn’t mean enough to do that. 

““Of course, we didn’t have any tea that 
day. We had a conference instead, to see 
what we could do to keep things safe in the 
club-house. We couldn’t help thinking that 
perhaps Alice and Fannie had done it be- 
cause they hadn’t liked being turned out of 
the club. 

‘“We oughtn’t to have been so suspicious, 
but we were. Carrie thought it might never 
happen again; but we wanted to make sure, 
and we finally thought we would try leaving 
something again, and see if it would be 
touched. 

‘‘Well, after that, it was very queer how 
things were taken. Sometimes there were 
days when we would find things just as we 
left them, and then again we would lose 
everything. 

‘We didn’t have much to leave,—just one 
or two cookies that we would save out of our 
school lunch; and we never told any one 
what we were watching for, but kept it a 
club secret, and Alice and Fannie looked 
very innocent all the time. 

‘‘One Friday night we appointed a meeting 
for the next morning,—something we hadn’t 
done for some time; for we all had lessons 
or work to do at home Saturday mornings. 
But this day we were free, and were to meet 
at nine o’clock. We called for Mollie, and 
all went down in the garden together, never 
dreaming of what we should find; and, when 
Daisy gave the door a little push, we ex- 
pected it to swing in, as usual. But it did 
not move. Then she tried again, a little 
harder; but it was shut tight. We stood and 
looked at each other, and Carrie whispered, 
‘The mystery!’ 1 think we felt a little 
afraid at first; but in a minute we thought of 
the window, and ran around to look in. 
And, Cousin Helen, what do you suppose 
we saw?’’ 
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“‘T haven’t the faintest idea; and it’s very 
interesting, so don’t keep me waiting!’’ 

‘‘Well, there on the floor of our club- 
house, with het back up against the door, sat 
Cissy Wilson, —a black girl that we knew at 
school. How she ever got in I couldn’t see; 
for she was so big and fat that she seemed 
to fill the whole place, and she was laughing 
so that she shook all over and we could see 
every tooth in her head. You can’t think 
how surprised we were! ; 

‘“We looked at her very solemn; and then 
I said scornfully, ‘So it’s you, Cissy Wil- 
son, that’s taken all our candy and cookies!’ 
thinking it would make her ashamed. In- 
stead of that, she chuckled and laughed, as 
if it was something very funny, and said: 
‘Oh, you little girls! You little girls!’ 

“**T guess I better go for my big brother, ’ 
said I; and then Cissy stopped laughing, 
and began to look a little sorry. 

‘* ‘T never have nothing,’ said she. 
folks ought to be sorry for me.’ 

‘We are sorry that you are so bad as to 
steal,’ said I; ‘but we don’t let any one but 
members go in our house, and we want you 
to come out.’ 

‘*Somehow she began to feel bad right off, 
and Daisy thought she cried. Anyway, she 
made a good deal of noise, and rubbed her 
eyes; and Daisy couldn’t stand it. 

‘““*Perhaps we ought to heap coals of fire 
on her head,’ said she. And that seemed to 
frighten Cissy dreadfully; and she just 
roared, ‘Oh, no! don’t you do it!’ So we 
had to explain what Daisy meant, and then 
we talked it over together. 

‘**T don’t suppose you get much to eat, — 
nice, I mean, like our cookies,’ said Carrie. 
And Cissy just rocked back and forth, and 
said: ‘Oh, no, never! Never get much any- 
way!’ which seemed funny; for she is so 
stout, Cousin Helen!’’ 

‘‘After talking it over, we decided to give 
Cissy just the nicest tea-party we could, — 
each bring something, you know,—and let 
her have a real feast. She seemed to like 
the idea, and promised to come, and said we 
were the nicest little girls she ever saw, 
which was very polite of her. 

‘“*“She managed to get out of the house 
without doing any damage. So we thought 
we would have the tea-party there on the 
dolls’ table Tuesday night, after school. 
We were a little afraid that Cissy might be 
shy about coming; but she was very prompt, 
and seemed delighted to have a tea given 
her. She took the seat of honor at the table, 
and we squeezed into the little room that was 
left. 

‘‘You never saw anything so pretty as that 
table was, with the cookies and chocolates 


‘You 
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~ and marshmallows on it, and a little bunch of 


nasturtiums in the centre. Daisy said it 
-would be mean to give Cissy a tea that 
didn’t cost us anything, so we each bought 
something out of our spending money. ~ 

““Cissy did seem so happy that ‘we felt real 
glad to entertain her, and tried not to mind 
when we saw her eating the things; for, 
Cousin Helen, she ate every single thing, 
and never offered us a bit! 

“*We had thought we should have some of 
the candy; but she just smiled, and said: 
“You little girls is dreadful good. I never 
had such nice cookies; and the choc’ lates is 
lovely, ’most as good as the marshmallows.’ 
And, before we knew it, she had eaten every 
one. 

“‘Tt’s pretty hard, when you like choco- 
lates better than anything, to spend your 
money for them and then see them eaten 
right before your eyes. We were afraid 
she’d be sick, but I guess she never was. 
As soon as she’d eaten all the things, she 
said she must be going, she’d had a lovely 
time, and, whenever we wanted to give a 
tea, if we’d let her know, she would surely 
come. And she went off laughing and 
chuckling, just as happy as though she 
hadn’t been rude. 

‘“*We couldn’t say anything at first, we felt 
so discouraged. Then Carrie said very 
slowly, ‘Girls, I believe Cissy Wilson was 
making fun of us!’ And we all agreed with 


her. 

‘**T wish that Alice and Fannie had been 
here,’ said Daisy. ‘They’re older, and 
would have known better what to do with 
Cissy.’ 


***T et’s ask them back,’ 
make the club-house larger. ’ 

‘*But, when we asked them, they didn’t 
care anything about it; and somehow the 
club-house never seemed the same after 
Cissy’s tea, and the days were growing too 
short to meet there after school, so we dis- 
banded. We may go on next summer, but 
we really need Alice and Fannie. 

‘‘Every time we meet Cissy she laughs 
and shakes her head at us, and says: ‘Oh, 
you nice little girls! You nice little girls!’ 
But Mollie’s mother says, ‘Cissy Wilson is 
full of mischief.’ And we think she is.’’ 


said, -*and 


A Parrot Village. 


Frolic was taken one day to see Chatter, 
a gray parrot from Africa. 

Chatter’s master told Flo and Harry a very 
interesting story about the bird. 

‘*T got Chatter from a sailor in Guinea,”’ 
he said. ‘‘Only a few months before he was 
flitting about in his native forest, but he 
soon learned a great many words, and showed 
that he was very clever indeed. 

‘«\ short time after he came to live with 
me, I made a cruise along the coast of 
‘Liberia. Chatter came, too. His fare on 
the ship was five dollars. 

‘One morning, as we were near land, the 
captain asked me if I would like to go 
ashore and see a parrot village. 

‘« ‘To parrots ever live together in a vil- 
lage?’ said I. : 

‘¢*Ves, indeed,’ he replied: ‘to be sure, a 
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few blacks dwell there also, but the parrots 
rule the place.’ 

““Chatter-and I went with him. 
town looked as 
themselves. 


The little 
if the birds had it all to 
Parrots strutted up and down 
the sandy street; parrots hopped in and out 
of the houses, which were really only 
wretched huts; parrots looked out of the 
openings that served as windows; parrots 
seemed to be everywhere. 

““*The negroes of these settlements make 
a business of catching the birds,’ the captain 
told me, and gave me a_ very interesting 
account of it. 

“Every spring all the men, women, and 
children go out into the forests to hunt them. 
When the young parrots are first getting ready 
to fly, the blacks pounce upon them, carry 
them home in baskets, and feed them until 
they are abic to take care of themselves. 
Then they clip their wings and turn them 
loose in the village. 

‘“The parrots play about in the sunshine 
much as the little black children do. They 
always find their way home at meal time. 

**A village of this kind is called a parrot 
farm. When the birds are grown, they are 
sold to the masters of Dutch and British 
sailing vessels. Such ships sometimes carry 
hundreds of these tiny passengers back to 
Europe. 

‘““The captain bought fifty parrots from a 
bright-eyed chocolate-colored boy, who jab- 
bered and grinned and capered around like 
a monkey. As the people in that region do 
not use money, he paid for the birds by 
giving the boy some yards of the cloth known 
as ‘turkey red,’ a string of glass beads, and 
a straw hat almost as big as an umbrella, 

““While we were making the bargain, Chat- 
ter disappeared. We searched the village 
without finding him, and I began to fear that 
my bird was lost or stolen. 

‘*Just then we heard a racket in a tree near 
by. Going closer, we saw Chatter perched 
upon a high branch, making a_ speech. 
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Around him, on other branches, was a large 
flock of parrots who were watching him, and 
paying attention to every word he said. 

““He rattled on in a gibberish they seemed 
to understand, for he was often greeted with 
a chorus of parrot cheers. Was he telling 
them of his travels, of the white people he 
lived among, and the strange language they 
spoke? 

““Perhaps so, for the parrots laughed and 
mumbled, as if to say, ‘Dear, dear, what 
queer folks there are in the world!’ 

“When Chatter saw me, he looked con- 
fused. He knew I was vexed; and, thinking 
it best to close his remarks, he looked 
around at his bird auditors, flapped his 
wings, and cried out, — 

‘*Gee whiz! how the wind blows! 
going to have astorm! 
good-day!’ ”’ 

Flo and Harry laughed, but Frolic looked 
as if he thought this a very strange story 
indeed. ‘‘Gee whiz!’’ he repeated to him- 
self softly. And he eyed Chatter as if he 
thought him quite the oddest bird he had 
met.—Mary Catherine Crowley, in ‘‘ Little 
Men and Women.’? 


We’re 
Good-day, gentlemen, 


Clifford is a two-year-old, as full of life and 
noise as youngsters of his age usually are. His 
baby brother had been sick for some time, and 
it was necessary that the house should be kept 
very quiet. Each member of the family en- 
deavored to impress upon Clifford the fact that 
he must not “wake the baby up.” It was im- 
posing a great hardship on the restless little 
fellow. One night he was saying his prayer to 
mamma. All went well until he reached the 
words, “If I should die before I wake.” The 
line was repeated for him, and slowly came 
the response, “Fi should die,” then after a 
pause, during which he evidently concluded that 
he might as well, if there was to be no more 
noise in this world, he added, “befo’ I wake de 
baby up.” This brought the devotional exer- 
cises to a sudden stop.—Babyhood. 


PEDESTAL TABLE. 


il 


sive. 


some very attractive patterns. 
centre tables at very low prices. 
It is a rare exception to find them at such figures as 


and superbly carved. 
form, with large graven claw feet, holding concealed castors. 


We are holding a Display of Tables this week. But, 
to realize what this means, you must bring a table with you,— 
the Multiplication Table,—and use it up to three-figure totals. 

While all styles of tables are represented in this Display, 
we are very strong this season on Centre Tables, and show 


We have some Pedestal 
These are usually expen- 


we are now quoting. 
In the above pattern, the pedestal is 8 inches in diameter 


The base is the familiar conventional 


The box frame is richly grained, and the top is as fine a specimen of the old veined Honduras 
Mahogany as is often seen. Every top is specially selected. 

Will you not try to see this Display of Tables before they are separated? It will show 
you a dozen new uses for tables, and reveal to you some of the lowest prices of the year. 


PAINE FURNITURE CO., 


RUGS, DRAPERIES, AND FURNITURE, 
48 CANAL STREET. 
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[This Department is conducted by Rev. EDWARD EVERETT 
Ha rez, D.D.] 


* Hagar Departed. 


GENESIS xxi. 9-21. 


A mother drives a mother from her home! 
With tears the patriarch sees that dawning day. 
With tears the child receives an outcast’s doom. 
With tears his mother leads him far away. 


The desert welcomes those by men outcast. 
The desert sees her want and hears her cry,— 
“Beneath this parched shade, rest, child, thy last! 
Let not thy mother see her darling die! ”’ 


Tears are but dew-drops at gray morning-tide, 
And God has beams of love to dry them all. 

Deserts are wide, but his reign far more wide 
Who from the rock can bid the fountain fall. 


“ Hagar, arise! and bid thy boy arise! 
The orphan’s God, the widow’s helper know! 
Tears flow not vainly from a mother’s eyes. 
See, at thy feet the living waters flow! 
The desert echoes not in vain his cries. 
God hears him in the agony of woe. 
God shall be with him wheresoe’er he go! ”” 
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Old-age Pensions. 


I suppose that all persons who have con- 
sidered the subject regret that the English 
Commission on Old-age Pensions has re- 
ported that it cannot report. It confesses its 
inability. It had one hundred plans before 
it. All of them proved to be wrong. And 
the commission,—a very able and impartial 
commission, —while it knew enough to find 
out that they were all wrong, confesses its 
inability to prepare the right plan. It only 
agrees on the necessity of some plan, but 
what that plan is the commission cannot tell. 


One may say, in passing, that such an 


answer as this is a melancholy evidence of 
what comes from the analytic—critical, shall 
we say Mugwump?—habit in the study 
whether of public or private affairs. ‘‘That 
man will never succeed as an administrator 
who studies only the difficulties of his task.’’ 
“‘Tf you have a subordinate to appoint, con- 
sider what he can do first, and afterward ask 
what he cannot do.’’ These are true state- 
ments. There is a happy remark in a late 
number of the Zimes. Shafter had been con- 
demned, by some of the ‘‘Easy Chair’’ 
critics, for attempting what by the rules of 
war was impossible with the force he had at 
hand. ‘‘Precisely,’’ says the great Philis- 
tine journal; ‘‘and it is to such attempts 
that England owes every accession to her 
dominion which she has made in a century.”’ 

How not to do it is a curious and some- 
times interesting question. How to do it is 
more interesting; and one wishes that a 
board so able as Lord Rothschild’s had been 
forced, by some immediate pressure, to say 
what is the best thing to be done in the 
matter of old-age pensions, seeing that al- 
most all of them believe that something 
should be done. The disappointment for 
their failure impresses outsiders the more 
because Mr. Joseph Chamberlain—to whose 
patronage, if one may so speak, the com- 
mission owes its existence, probably—is not 
in the habit of failing, and has generally 
shown success in putting things through. 
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Let us hope that such success.awaits him 
still. 

The abstracts of the report which have 
reached us show that the difficulties—which, 
for the present purpose, are called the im- 
possibilities—are the same in England as in 
America. They fall back on the awful ques- 
tion of ‘‘settlement’’; and it is clear that no 
man in his senses likes to tackle that ques- 
tion, in the present state of our social order. 
Tom Vagrom is born in the little, rural town- 
ship of Hayseed. He leaves it when he is 
twenty. For the next forty years he drifts. 
He is two or three years in Boston, two or 
three in Lowell, once or twice in the army, 
seven years in Manila, nine in prison in 
Liverpool, and, at the age of sixty-four years 
and eleven months is sent by the relieving 
officer of Little Pedlington back to New 
York, because he ‘‘belongs’’ in America. 
At Castle Garden they hear his story, and 
send him to the overseers at Hayseed, be- 
cause he started from Hayseed. 

Surely, it is hard on the Hayseed people 
to have to pay him an ‘‘old-age pension’’ 
for what is left of his unvaluable life. And 
here is the difficulty at which Lord Roths- 
child and his committee have flinched. 

On the other hand, however, if Tom Va- 
grom had been a seaman, by virtue of the 
United States statute, now more than one 
hundred years old, he would go to a United 
States hospital, and be cared for for the rest 
of his life. Why should not the empire of 
Great Britain, or why should not the State 
of Massachusetts, take as good care of an old 
man who has worked upon the land as Uncle 
Sam can take of an old man who has worked 
upon the sea? This is the question before 
which Lord Rothschild’s commission has 
quailed. EDWARD E. HALE. 


Hagar in the Desert. 


Dear Dr. Hale,—My minister tells us 
once a month that, in a Christian republic 
like ours, the ‘‘beggar’s brat’’ has as good 
a chance as the prince born in the purple in 
other lands. 

Please print for your readers this account 
of the chances a widow in a mining camp 
has for the education of her children. 

Truly yours, ST. 


Iam a widow. Have three children, aged 
twelve and one-half, eleven, and nine years 
four months. Have been a widow since Jan. 
2, 1891. I live in a mining camp. When 
we came here, there were then some two 
thousand people (Americans). There was 
a so-called ‘‘boom’’: there was work of all 
kinds for both men and women. I was left 
almost destitute. I had my home. For sev- 
eral years I took in washing. I have heart 
trouble, which was aggravated by the alti- 
tude, seven thousand five hundred feet; and 
add to that the contraction of the chest 
caused by stooping over the wash-tub. I was 
compelled to hire women to do the work. 
At last I had enough money to fit out a 
dining-room, and I took some day boarders. 
All this time the camp was going down. 
Finally, the Company Hotel was vacant; and 
I was offered it for care-taking, until times 
improved so it could be let again. I moved 
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my furniture I had worked so hard for into 
it, occupied it for nine months; and it was 
burned to the ground with all my stock of 
provisions, furniture, clothes, and money. 
Saved my children; also the boarders, of 
whom I had eight. This was in 1895, since 
which time I have not earned $100, with 
four mouths to feed and the same bodies to 
clothe. We did not any of us save a com- 
plete suit. 

All these years we have had wo church, no 
Sunday-school, poor day-school, sometimes 
taught by a Mexican. For the past twenty 
months we have had but ten weeks’ school. 
Now the school board is Mexican evtire, can- 
not converse in English language, much less 
read or write; and the Mexicans are very 
much against people of different religious 
views. 

For several years mine have been the only 
Americans in the school. They have had no 
playmates. Since war was declared, they 
have had a hard time. The Mexicans claim 
loyalty; but are they? At present there are 
about five women and about twenty-two men 
(Americans) in the camp, not a man working 
for pay. Several are placer mining. They 
make from nothing to $1 a day, oftener Io 
to 25 cents. They do their own washing and 
cooking: I have done sewing; but there is 
absolutely, as far as I can see, nothing to 
do. 

Some three months ago my only sister died 
in my native State. I intended to go to 
take care of her family. The doctor said it 
would be like murder to take children raised 
here to that low, malarial country at that 
season of the year. It is on the river. So 
now I must move from here: work I must 
have. This camp is twenty miles from rail- 
road. 

I have tried to raise my children right; 
but now they are at such an age that I feel 
they must have schooling and be brought in 
contact with other children. Just stop and 
consider their lives. Never heard a public 
speech, sermon, a band, national songs or 
tunes, never heard an organ, piano, never 
even heard a hymn sung except as I can sing 
them. 

My eldest son has been very delicate from 
birth. He has a great desire to gain an 
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education to be able to care for me in my 
old age. His papa had a very fine educa- 
tion. He was in the Civil War from New 
York City. 

The government has schools for the Ind- 
ians, but there is no provision made for the 
American. The saloon license is our only 
school fund. 


New Mexico, July 31. 


Spirit of the Press. 


The /udependent says :-— 


A Christian nation in times of peace will 
remember that nations are brethren. It will 
learn that what is for the advantage of one 
is for the advantage of all. It will not try 
to enrich itself by means intended to impoy- 
erish or rob its neighbor nation. It will not 
try to make other nations pay its expenses 
by shrewd financial methods bound to over- 
reach the authors. It will give neighbor 
nations, especially weaker nations, all the 
advantages of advice, assistance, or reciproc- 
ity that are possible; and it will understand 
that the laws of God will so work that right- 
eousness shall exalt a nation, while selfish- 
ness shall be a reproach and injury to any 
people. 


We take from Harper’s Weekly the follow- 
ing :— 


The discussion as to who is responsible for 
the lack of medical supplies and surgeons in 
Cuba goes on with increasing vigor. Secre- 
tary Alger lays the fault at the door of the 
Medical Department; and the department 
insists that the fault was Gen. Shafter’s, 
while the last mentioned denies all blame. 
The Medical Department is the most precise 
in its denial of responsibility and in its evi- 
dence in its own behalf; and this counts for 
something in its favor. Capt. and Assistant 
Surgeon” Edward L. Munson, who was on 
duty as adjutant to the chief surgeon of the 
Fifth Corps, has made a report to Surgeon- 
general Sternberg. He avers that abundance 
of medical stores were placed on board the 
transports at Tampa; and, when the expedi- 
tion reached Cuba, the landing was made so 
hastily that the medical supplies were left 
on board the ships, and that Gen. Shafter 
himself interfered with a belated attempt to 
land them, and succeeded in stopping it. 
When the surgeons reached the shore, they 
found themselves without their field-chests, 
and with ‘‘absolutely no resources at hand 
except such as were provided by the orderly 
and ship-corps pouches and the first-aid 
packets carried by the soldiers.’’ The half- 
emptied ships with their supplies had, in the 
mean time, put back to sea. The Quarter- 
master’s Department, Surgeon Munson says, 
refused to aid in any way; and the captains 
cf transport steamers refused to obey the 
orders of the medical men. The question of 
responsibility seems to have narrowed down 
to one between the Medical Department on 
the one hand and Gen. Shafter and the Quar- 
termaster’s Department on the other. Who- 
ever is guilty ought to be punished; but 
responsibility in the end must rest on Con- 
gress, — unbusinesslike, cruelly indifferent 
Congress. And it is quite likely that no 
individual and no department of the army 
will suffer for the heinous wrongs that have 
been inflicted on our soldiers. Probably this 
reckless, haphazard, headless, lucky cam- 
paign affords an illustration of what we are 
to expect whenever the republic makes war, 
and so long as the army is commanded by 


politicians. 
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Summer Visitors. 


BY MARGARET ARNOLD. 


The summer is here, the vacation-time is 
here, and the summer visitors are here. The 
month of August is the hard summer month; 
and, when we have our cares, all the work 
of a home, all the interruptions, —perhaps 
the little ones are sick,—people will ‘say, 
“What sia/l you do when your company 
comes?’’ And I answer, when they ask me, 
““Why, just what they do in Spain: when it 
rains, they let it rain.’’ So I let them 
come! Do you suppose dog-days, house- 
work, disorder, and confusion, children a 
trifle sick, and interruptions are going to 
make us close our doors against visitors? 
No, indeed! What are homes for if we 
have no visitors, no reunions? What about 
your children, if they have no outside life in 
the home? You say, ‘‘You keep servants, 
and have time to entertain your guests.’’ 
Well, I must laugh; for I am my own maid, 
and with a son and daughter quick to see 
when mother needs steps taken for her. We 
invite the company, and enjoy it, even in 
the month of August. When I am making 
cake, I beat the eggs and sugar in the din- 
ing-room. I shell peas in the parlor, if I 
want-to, where my visitor is dusting for me, 
maybe, or where she is mending a torn 
frock for Bob. Or I go upstairs, where my 
guest is, and do whatever can be done there. 
I believe, friends, if we would only take our 
company into every part of our homes, make 
them one of us, and not company,—if we 
would only allow them to help us when they 
want to,—why, half of the dismay at the 
idea of summer visitors would vanish. 

I was invited to dine once with a woman 
who did her own work. I reached her home 
at ten minutes past eleven. Dinner was at 
twelve. She greeted me when I entered the 
house, excused herself. I dined with her. 
I insisted upon helping about the dishes, but 
my aid was absolutely refused. She came 
into the parlor at quarter-past three. I left 
at half-past three, as the carriage came for 
me! I dined with my friend! Yes, I did. 
That was all. The memory of that visit was 
as follows: roast lamb, potatoes, peas, let- 
tuce, cucumbers, summer squash, tomatoes, 
apple-pie, custard-pie, three kinds of cake, 
coffee. She had loaded her table to greet 
me, but had given me none of herself. That 
is where we miss it, friends, many times. 
We do more than is necessary, and are so 
tired when our friends come that we lan- 
guidly go to the door to greet them and more 
languidly still warble out, ‘‘ How—do—you 
—do?’’ as if, with another word, we should 
faint away. Surely, our manners and our 
jaded looks often say, ‘‘Why did you come, 
and how long shall you stay?’’ 

I was told once that my young lady guest 
was ‘‘so sweet she looked like a symphony. ’’ 
I said she did look like a book full of sweet 
poems, and that she was a symphony and 
a poem, too; for her presence did good 
everywhere. She ‘‘filled in’’ wonderfully. 
It takes just as much time to make biscuit 
for a ‘‘symphony’’ as it does for the plain 
prose ; but, when symphonies and the every- 
day sort see the opportunities to lighten 
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cares, so that the jaded housewife can rest 
and have a.chat about school-days and old 
friends, can’t we all say, ‘‘This visit has 
done me good, soul and body?’’? We will 
see to it, friends, that we are the thoughtful 
visitors, won’t we? As my mother used to 
say, ‘‘Try, children, to do as much work as 
you make |” 

Why can’t you give up doing so many 
extra things? Why not leave out two or 
three kinds of cake, and have less vegetables 
to prepare, and so save some of your care 
and be able to give more of yourself, more 
of your rested self, to your summer visitor? 
““Given to hospitality,’’—a command we 
should obey. We should be willing—ay, 
anxious—to welcome the ‘‘some-time guest, ’’ 
and be not, like Martha, troubled about much 
serving. Only give of our cheer, our love, 
our cordial greeting, and our little home 
feasts, neat, plain, and plentiful, then our 
friends see our home as it is, and we as we 
ought to be. Of course, it is to be reckoned 
upon that you have rational, sensible, unself- 
ish visitors, as I do, who ‘‘lend a hand’? at 
every chance opportunity, .and whose presence 
in the house is a blessing. When we have 
company, we all say: ‘‘This is Liberty Hall. 
Go where you please, do what you please, 
rest here or there, come into the kitchen and 
wipe a few dishes, or sit on the porch and 
beat eggs for a cake, shell peas, or tend Bob, 
and amuse him awhile.’’ I have seen real 
staid, sober visitors, who spoke in ‘whispers, 
and made no sound when they walked across 
the floor, laugh and laugh at my liberty 
given to them, and who would follow me 
about from room to room, saying: ‘‘Well, 
well, what a good time we are having! Only 
don’t let us make you nervous!’’ 

People nowadays do not have the idea of 
going visiting to simply rest. No,— 

“Rest is not quitting the busy career: 
Rest is -the fitting of self to one’s sphere. ”’ 


? 


And ‘‘one’s sphere,’’ when she is visiting 
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where there are no servants, is where she can 
make herself useful, and where she can make 
her hostess take a little needed rest and rec- 
reation as well as herself. The idea of visit- 
ing in a home where the mother has rarely 
a day off and needs the rest a thousand 
times more than you do, and you not doing 
anything to lighten the cares, only making 
them heavy! But, dearie me! there are no 
such visitors in this region. All such live 
in Africa or some other far-distant land; 
and happily for us if they remain there! 

But open your doors, even in the dog-days, 
invite your ‘‘sisters, your cousins, and your 
aunts’? in to your home, and they will bring 
you cheer, change the groove of your life 
a bit, give you new thoughts upon which to 
feed; and then you will be ‘‘given to hospi- 
tality,’’ and get your summer rest as well. 


The Search for the Lady’s-slipper. 


There was a great wind moving amid the 
hills. We could see it tossing the forest 
boughs, as we plodded along the valley road ; 
and presently, when we drew to higher 
ground, we could feel a faint touch of its 
buffeting. It was a clear, dry wind, such as 
blows after the moisture of spring has quite 
gone from the earth. It sprang out of the 
mighty heart of the West, telling us of a 
pilgrimage over the fir-capped mountains and 
over vast leagues of prairie-land. 

The path was oné of ups and downs that 
we must perforce pursue in our search for the 
lady’s-slipper. It led us past old-time farm- 
steads, whose gables had grown mossy with 
the years, past opulent fields of grain just 
beginning to show the amber of harvest, past 
orchards where the dragon worm was threat- 
ening with destruction the fruit of the new 


Hesperides. It was a pleasant path, the 
bobolinks chattering in the meadows, the 
toilers humming in the potato rows, the 


squirrels playing ‘‘tag’’ along the fence-rails. 
Above us the white cloud armadas were scud- 
ding before the impelling West. 

Toward the middle of the moming we 
arrived at a fork in the road, and took the 
branch that dipped valleyward. Now bare 
pastures stretched upon either hand, and be- 
yond them the pines and cedars of the swamp 
country lifted their sombre spires. Hence- 
forward they were to be our guides and men- 
tors. We were approaching the mysterious 
and unknown. In the seemingly impene- 
travle depths of intertwined vine and shrub 
and tree below were hidden we could not 
conjecture what store of the curious, the 
strange, and the beautiful,—Nature’s enig- 
matic growths. 

As the road descended to the woodland 
level, the haunts and habitations of men 
were completely lost to view. Save for the 
fence and the white ribbon of the highway, 
we might have been in some primeval fast- 
ness. On the left rose a close wall of green- 
ery, wherethrough the eye could not pierce 
an arm’s length. On the right there was 
open ground for perhaps two rods, reed-cov- 
ered and cedar-dotted, and then the same 
dense secrecy of green. Although the sun 
was noon-high, we decided to make a plunge 
into the inviting wood before partaking of 
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our pilgrim fare. We agreed upon the left- 
hand strip of forest for our first adventure, 
and hastened to scale the barrier that sepa- 
rated us from the pasture adjacent to it. 
Bestowing our wayfaring scrips beneath the 
shelter of a convenient shrub, we advanced to 
the verge of what had the appearance of 
being debatable ground. It was more trust- 
worthy than we had deemed it, however; and, 
by exercising considerable caution and agil- 
ity, we progressed through the sedge from 
tussock to tussock for some distance without 
getting mired. At length we passed beyond 
the bog-holes, and plunged into banks of 
bracken hip-deep, forcing our way between 
the pines and cedars, floundering and ’puffing 
and growing momentarily more and more un- 
comfortable. We had lost the company of 
the wind, and the sun beat down with stifling 
fervency. We looked at each other inquir- 
ingly. 

‘‘Ves,’’ said two pairs of eyes, ‘‘this is 
a trifle more than we bargained for. We 
will retreat, and try another point of at- 
tack. ’? 

We were somewhat daunted, if the truth be 
confessed; but resolution returned, as we sat 
beneath the grateful shade of an elm on the 
crest of a hillock, and munched our ample 
store of provender, having for desert, ready 
at hand, an Epicurean feast of wild straw- 
berries. 

Our second assault was to be aimed at the 
very centre of the green woodland wall, and 
we were to move upon it directly from the 
roadway. As we stood surveying it, we had 
a feeling that we might be forced to beat 
another retreat; for, assuredly, the fortress 
seemed well-nigh impregnable. Very gin- 
gerly we stepped down from the roadway to 
traverse the innocent-appearing strip of reeds 
and tussock-grass; but our caution was need- 
less, for the ground was surprisingly dry and 


firm. And now we had reached the sealed 
portal. 

‘How shall we penetrate this dense 
tangle,’’ we said to ourselves, ‘‘without the 


aid of a woodman’s axe?’’ 

One of us put forth a hand, and pushed 
back a huge bough. Then we laughed in 
unison; for we saw revealed, not a continu- 
ous stretch of undergrowth, where boughs 
were interwoven and vines were twisted and 
twined, but aisle upon open aisle inviting 
us to explore. Never was there a more com- 
plete surprise. 

‘*This,’’ we said, ‘‘must be the cloister of 
the lady’s-slipper. Now to discover the cell 
in which she bides. - 

It was by no means an easy task that we 
had set for ourselves, even though we had 
achieved a slight show of triumph. To the 
right, to the left, and immediately before us 
the aisleways extended, leading on and on 
into the deep green gloom, lit by no ray of 
sunlight, impressing us with a sense of 
vastitude and unfathomableness. But doubt 
was a thing of the past. Straightforward 
we hastened without hesitation, leaping 
fallen logs, avoiding hollows where the black 
earth looked suspiciously moist, peering this 
way and that; for we knew not how soon we 
might chance upon the flower that ‘‘dreams 
in the dank woodland shade.’’ Several times 
we were deceived by a false lure, hope leap- 
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ing like a flame, yet never being wholly 
quenched by disappointment. An indescrib- 
able odor permeated the place,—the heavy 
scent of decay; and yet life was present in 
many rank forms. lLuxuriant ferns grew 
waist-high, the skunk-cabbage spread. its 
thick leaves, as ponderous as an elephant’s 
ears, and the oxalis sprang, lush and vivid 
green, by the base of many a thickly li- 
chened bole. 

At last there rose a cry, heralding victory. 
And, now that the first blossom was found, 
—growing so coyly, so sequestered, in a 
bracken-girt depression, —how plentiful there- 
after were the veined, oblate, dew-holding, 
golden blooms! No more had we to wander 
in that bewildering, shadowy maze, expec- 
tant, yet still ungratified; for now, wherever 
we trod, behold before us the flower which 
is the fairies’ offering! 

Have you heard the legend of the lady’s- 
slipper? In that dim time which we are 
wont to call ‘‘the long ago,’’ when the Cin- 
derella of the fays was fleeing from the 
enamoured prince, she was lured by the 
swamp-fires into the bosky marshes. A lurk- 
ing outlaw of the nether fen chanced to de- 
tect her flying footsteps, and, reaching forth, 
laid his heavy hand upon one of her precious 
slippers. The terrified little lady drew out 
her tiny foot, and sped as fast as might be 
on her. way. Thus it came about that the 
wise pixy-dwellers in the underworld, know- 
ing how hard the paths of life are for unpro- 
tected feet, agreed every year, with the re- 
turning season of the maiden’s loss, to hold 
high above the mould a lady’s-slipper, each 
hoping that the fair one might pass again, 
and come once more unto her own. 

; CLINTON SCOLLARD. 


What is Modern Orthodoxy? 


An interesting contribution to the discus- 
sion of the question, ‘‘What is Modern 
Orthodoxy?’’ has recently been made by the 
young city of Los Angeles, Cal. 

For six years past Rev. Burt Estes Howard 
has been pastor of the First Presbyterian 
Church of Los Angeles. Some time ago the 
church edifice was sold for business purposes. 
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With the proceeds the congregation decided 
to build a new and costly structure three 
miles to the south of their former site and 
in the most fashionable residence quarter. 
This action was strenuously resisted by a 
considerable minority of the members, who, 
among other reasons, declared that, as they 
lived in districts remote from the site 
chosen, it would deprive them of any further 
share in the fellowship and worship of the 
church they had helped to establish. They 
therefore asked for such an equitable divi- 
sion of the church property as would enable 
them to continue religious services in the 
centre of the city. The majority, however, 
refused to entertain their proposal. Here- 
upon they appealed to the local synod, which 
convened, and, after hearing the issue, de- 
cided to grant the prayer of the petitioners. 
It ordered that the First Church be dissolved, 
and two new churches be created, to be called 
respectively the Westminster and Central 
Churches, and that the church property be 
divided, according to the showing of mem- 
berships, between them. The majority, 
however, refused to abide by this decision, 
and went on with the building of their new 
church. It was claimed by them that the 
decision of the synod was actuated quite as 
much by unfriendliness to Mr. Howard be- 
cause of his broad and radical utterances in 
the pulpit as by denominational considera- 
tions. For some years past that clergyman 
has preached sermons more liberal even than 
those heard from the local Unitarian pulpit, 
while his fraternal relations with the liberal 
clergy were very distasteful to the orthodox 
element. For some months he was under the 
ban of the synod, and accused of heresy. 

The secular courts were now invoked by 
the minority. The local court first applied 
to gave a decision in favor of Rev. Mr. 
Howard and his supporters. The case was 
appealed to the State Supreme Court, and 
dragged its weary way along. In the mean 
time the Central Church was organized by 
the synod, and the First Presbyterian Church 
completed, not without a considerable in- 
debtedness over and above the sum secured 
through the sale of its former site. 

Quite unexpectedly, last month, came a 
decree of the California Supreme Court, re- 
versing the finding of the lower tribunal, and 
declaring that all members of the Presbyte- 
rian fellowship must abide by its canon law. 
The synod was adjudged to have jurisdiction 
in the matter in dispute, and the First 
Church was ordered to obey its decree. As 
this was the court of last resort in the case, 
the question was practically settled for all 
parties concerned. 

Accordingly, the congregation of the First 
Church surrendered its new edifice to the syn- 
odal authorities. But the larger issue still 
remained to be settled. Should the congre- 
gation submit to the dictation of the synod 
in spiritual as well as ecclesiastical affairs, 
and accept the resignation of their talented 
and beloved young minister, which he felt it 
incumbent upon him to tender at this critical 
juncture? He had led them into broader 
ways of thinking, and they had quite out- 
grown their early and Calvinistic faith. 
The Presbyterian form of church government 
also had, through the events of the past two 
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years, become intolerable to them. Probably 
no small per cent. of the membership had 
been recruited from persons of other denomi- 
national connections than the Presbyterian, 
or of no previous church connection, who 
had been ‘drawn to the church through Mr. 
Howard’s preaching. The outcome of this 
agitation was that Mr. Howard, with three 
hundred and fifty members, seceded from the 
First Church and the Presbyterian body, and 
accepted fellowship with the orthodox Con- 
gregationalists, being enrolled as the Fourth 
Congregational Church of Los Angeles. <A 
minority remained true to their old affilia- 
tions, and are now maintaining services in 
the new edifice under the Presbyterian name 
and charter. Mr. Howard has leased the 
Los Angeles theatre, and holds largely at- 
tended Sunday morning services there. 

Last Sunday brought a new surprise. The 
society was reorganized as the Church of the 
Covenant, and the following articles were 
adopted as its all-sufficient creed :— 


PRINCIPLES. 


We believe in one God and Father of all, 
who is in all and through all and over all. 

We believe in one Lord and Master, Jesus 
Christ, whose mission was to ‘‘seek and to 
save that which was lost.’’ 

We believe in repentance and forgiveness 
of sins. 

We believe the Spirit of God to be the 
power that makes for righteousness in men 
and in history. 

We believe in the spirit and words of 
Jesus. 

We believe in the clean heart and in the 
service of love. 

We accept the record of divine truth found 
in the Scriptures. 

We promise to walk in the mind of Christ, 
to trust God, to love our fellow-men, and to 
seek after righteousness. 


COVENANT. 


‘*By this shall all men know that ye are 
my disciples, if ye have love one to an- 
other. 

“Beloved, do you now take this church to 
be your church, and this people to be your 
people; and do you covenant this day to 
walk with us in the unity of the Spirit and 
the bonds of peace, to give yourself with us 
to the furtherance of the gospel; and do you 
enter into fellowship with us in the Master’s 
service, promising to this household of the 
faith, so far as in you lies, that sympathy 
and support and devotion which shall make 
it a living power for righteousness in this 
community? ’ 


This radical departure has created no little 
stir in the community. The interest to us in 
this whole affair lies in the fact that a whole 
congregation of orthodox Christians of the 
stricter sect should have so readily adopted 
articles of faith as advanced and liberal as 
the foregoing, and should yet be recognized 
as in good and regular standing in current 
church circles. Again, we ask, What is 
modern Orthodoxy? Q. 


\ self. 
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New Words in Literature. 


We know now that growth is a condition 
of life, and that only a dead language is 
rigid. We know now that it is dangerous to 
elevate the literary dictum too far above the 
speech of the plain people. We have found 
out that nobody in Rome ever spoke Cicero- 
nian Latin. Cicero did not speak it him- 
He did not even write it naturally: he 
wrote it with an effort, and not always to his 
own satisfaction at the first attempt. We 
have discovered that there was a wide gap 
between the elegance of the orator’s polished 
periods and the uncouth bluntness of the 
vulgar tongue of the Roman people; and we 
believe that this divergence was broader than 
that between the perfect style of Hawthorne,. 
for example, and the dialect of Salem or of 
Concord. 

By experts like Whitney we are told that 
there has been less structural modification of 
our language in the second half of the nine- 
teenth century than in any other fifty-year 
period of its existence. Our vocabulary has 
been enormously enriched, but the skeleton 
of our speech has been only a little devel- 
oped. With the decrease in illiteracy the 
conserving force of the printing-press must 
always hereafter make change increasingly 
difficult, even in the obvious cases where 
improvement is possible. The indirect influ- 
ence of the novelist and the direct influence 
of the schoolmaster—very powerful each of 
them, and almost irresistible when united— 
will always be exerted on the side of the 
conservatives. To seize these facts firmly, 
and to understand their applications, is to 
have ready always an ample answer for all 
those who chatter about the impending cor- 
ruption of our noble tongue. 

But we may go further. The study of his- 
tory shows us that the future of English is 
dependent, not on the watchfulness of its 
guardians, not upon the increasing richness 
and flexibility of its vocabulary, not upon 
the modification of its syntax, not upon the 
needed reform of its orthography. It is not 
conditioned upon any purity or any corrup- 
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tion of the language itself. The future of 
the English language is dependent upon the 
future of the two great peoples that speak it: 
it is conditioned upon the strength, the 
energy, the vigor, and the virtue of the Brit- 
ish and the Americans.—Arander Matthews, 
in Harper’s Magazine. 


A Hero of the Deep. 


The exploits of peace, generally more 
heroic because on a less dramatic plane, have 
a scant gallery, little applause, and result 
in few promotions. A man, like a cyclone, 
emerges from the clear sky, but, unlike the 
whirlwind, performs some great feat of con- 
struction, and then melts back again into the 
firmament that gave him life; and the world 
knows him no more. 

Such is Hans Slate. He has been a com- 
mon, every-day fisherman for.some years. 
During the latter part of 1896 he shipped on 
the schooner Smuggler with Capt. Antoine 
Courant. On the night of Dec. 30, 1896, 
the vessel drove ashore in a gale of wind, at 
Cahoon’s Hollow, Cape Cod. In an instant 
‘the seas began to break over her. The crew 
had to hurry to the rigging, and it was only 
a question of time when the masts would go 
by the board and all be drowned. 

It seemed hours to the men, 

point of fact it was soon enough, before a 
flickering light on the beach told that the 
patrol had discovered their peril, and that 
the life-saving crew was at hand. 
' The first shot went wild, far over the 
vessel. The masts creaked and bent under 
every onslaught of the waves. Would they 
hold out? But the second shot was better. 
The line was caught on the vessel, but far 
down the preventer-stay; and, besides all 
that, it was fouled on the hawser. It was 
virtually useless, for no one could step foot 
on deck and live. The men gave a groan of 
despair, for their last hope was gone. 

At that moment a dark figure, like a wraith 
of the storm, slid down the jib-stay from the 
mast-head. The white foam bit at him. 
The twanging wire threatened to jerk him off 
at any moment. At every heave of the surf 
it would come up taut with a jerk, like a 
gigantic bowstring. Every man of the crew 
breathed a prayer as Hans Slate reached the 
bowsprit safely. Then he was lost in a ter- 
rible sea. But Hans was imperturbable. 
With desperate skill and with unparalleled 
coolness (considering that he was engulfed 
by iced water every few seconds), he finally 
succeeded in freeing the life-line from 
the clutches of the hawser. He tied the rope 
about his neck, and started back up the 
swaying stay. This he had to do hand over 
hand. Try this on a warm summer day on 
a motionless boat, and experience what the 
feat means. Now add. numbed and bleeding 
hands, a drenched body, an icy hurricane, 
lashing waters, darkness, wire whip-cord, 
to a swaying mast that is liable to give way 
at any moment, and you get an inkling of 
Hans Slate’s modest exploit. At last he 
secured the precious line at the masthead, 
and then the breeches-buoy was busy on its 
merciful errand. 


Soon only three were left. Hans was one, 


though in. 
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of course. Another was a boy, who was 
helpless on the ratlines far below the mast- 
head. He had no strength to move. So 
Hans took him in his arms, carried him to 
the masthead, and lashed him safely to the 
buoy, and sent him over. Now only he and 
the captain were left; and the captain was 
a heavy man, I am told. Ominous sounds 
told that the wreck was fast breaking up 
under the assaults of the sea. 

‘“Vou go,’’ said Hans, quietly. 

‘*No,’’ said the captain. ‘‘You first, I 
laste 

“By -——, no! VWowgo. stay here.” 

The skipper tried to go aloft up the rig- 
ging. But he could not doit. Then Hans 
tried from under to boost him up. But that 
could not be done. 

“‘Tt’s no use,’’ said the skipper, after an- 
other futile struggle. ‘‘Save yourself. I 
can’t get up there. You’d better be quick! 
The masts will be overboard in five min- 
utes. ’’ 

But Hans uttered not a word. He climbed 
up under the captain, clasped the skipper’s 
hands about his neck, and, thus shouldering 
him, carried him aloft. The crew said 
things about it. They mentioned words like 
‘*impossible’’ and ‘‘superhuman.’’ But 
Hans did it, even with the wreck of his 
strength, while his hands were raw, his body 
bruised and bleeding, and when the gale 
tripped the little strength he had. After he 
had secured his captain, the hero remained 
alone upon the wreck, which was now rapidly 
going, waiting for the buoy to return. He 
did not expect to save himself, for the mast 
swayed horribly. Indeed, he had hardly 
enough life left in him to secure himself. 
Just as his feet had touched the land, a 
sound of a mighty crack overrode the thun- 
der of the water and the wind, and the masts 
crashed into the surf. 

‘Tf it had not been for Hans Slate,’’ the 
captain declared, ‘‘not a man of the crew 
would have been saved. If there ever was 
a hero, Hans is he.’’ And, when a fisher- 
man says a thing like that, you may know 
that there is no peradventure in his estimate; 
for he is a judge of valor, and knows what 
he is talking about.—Herbert D. Ward, in 
Scribner's Magazine, 


Religious Intelligence. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 


TOPIC AND REFERENCES. 


September 4, Labor Day: Prov. x. 16; 
Mattt,, 2x1. 28) 3035 dLukemseon) el Cormana: 
8, 9. 

Read ‘‘The Workers,’’ by Walter A. 


Wyckoff (Scribner's, 1897-98, or in book 
form) ; ‘‘The Coming People,’’ C. F. Dole 
(should be owned by every union). 

Study the industrial conditions of your 
own town. Talk with labor leaders. Ask 
them for pamphlets or reports of congresses 
or ask them to give you a talk at your meet- 
ing. 

Is proper attention given by the employers 
in your place to light, air, ‘cleanliness in 
their buildings? 


_ What is done to encourage the laborer (not 
in charity) ? _ 
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What can the laborer do for the education 
of an employer? 

What can the employer do to lighten the 
burdens of an employee? 

What can your union do to affect local con- 
ditions? 

How shall we labor that we may have God 
in our work? 

How shall we prove our work? 

Who are exempt from working? 
OEM UGE) 

Is the strike the best weapon of 
pressed? 

Will law or education destroy all 


(2 Thess. 
the op- 


abuses? 


Has religion any work to do in the 
‘emancipation of labor’’? Nis 
If so, shall labor be lifted up to religion 


or religion brought down to labor? r 

These or other suggestions given out in 
advance will prove stimulating for discus- 
sion. Try to reason from the highest, the 
religious, or spiritual plane. 


HOW TO SPOIL A MEETING. 


BY ROLLO, JR. 


(Continued from August 18.) 


The Leader.—Don’t consult the list and 
get ready for your meeting beforehand. If 
the article is prepared too long in advance, 
it is likely to be labored and heavy with the 
weight of your own thought and the ideas 
gained from reading. You want to be fresh 
and spontaneous, to say whatever comes to 
your mind at the time. Some public speak- 
ers declare that an address without notes 
requires double the preparation of a written 
presentation of a subject; but make up your 
mind that you can ‘‘talk equally well on any 
subject,’’ and stumble on. A few repeti- 
tions and hesitations help to fill up the time; 
and you are likely to find that all you know 
can be said in five minutes, and must be 
stretched to cover forty-and-five minutes. 

If you must write out your article, be sure 
to have a large, bulky manuscript. This 
appeals to people at once, for fear you will 
keep the meeting over time. A paper allows 
for so much copying,—any nice, long extract 
from encyclopedia or Mr. Dryasdust’s ser- 
mons. Then, if a few pages are misplaced, 
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it gives time for the reader to collect his 
thoughts and get his breath. 

Don’t ask any help of the minister or 
friends in the Alliance. They might be 
willing to give it, and perhaps get interested 
in the union. 

If possible, get in your own light, so that 
you read ‘‘anti-christian’’ as ‘‘antimacas- 
sar’’ and mispronounce ‘‘ Buddhist, ’’ or skip 
a few lines. (This will cause a general titter 
in the back seats, and the resolution by every 
young man ‘‘never to get-up there and make 
such a fool of himself !’’) 

Should you not feel like preparing an 
article, you can use the one in our Register 
column. 

The only reason for publishing that is to 
prevent the members from doing any original 
work. Don’t fail to distribute several very 
long quotations among the audience to be 
read. Three of these are enough to dissipate 
any enthusiasm which may have been gener- 
ated, or prevent the formation of any before 
the meeting closes. An author usually gives 
the kernel of his thought in one or two con- 
cise sentences about in the middle or a para- 
graph or two from the end. The rest is 
language to conceal thought or lack of 
thought, but it would be discourteous to. cut 
his lines. 

Do not choose the responses or hymns with 
reference to the topic, so that there shall be 
a harmonious service, a grand climax of 
effect; but give out the first service upon 
which your eye happens to fall, and do not 
mind if you have ‘‘Stockwell’’ twice in an 
evening for two consecutive evenings, as did 
a certain minister. Be sure to choose hymns 
which go very high or very low or have 
perplexing time, like ‘‘ Lead, Kindly Light, ’’ 
or have solo snatehes, or the words in one 
place and the tune in another. <Any one of 
these ways is enough to shipwreck the music. 

At the close of your paper look at the 
clock or your watch, and say, with a sigh, 
‘‘There is yet twenty minutes before we 
close, if any one would like to say any- 
thing,’’— letting your voice die away in 
a discouraged faint. Then let there be per- 
fect silence for five minutes rather than have 
ready a few questions to ask Lawyer X. or 
the Harvard Sophomore. When the atmos- 
phere becomes sufficiently frigid, rise slowly, 
and say witheringly, ‘‘As no one seems to 
take any interest in our meeting, we will 
close by singing’’ (then, at a venture) 
‘‘hymn 415,’’ which proves to be 


“* Along my earthly way 
How many clouds are spread! 
Darkness, with scarce one cheerful ray, 
Seems gathering o’er my head.’’ 


The leader who faithfully follows these 
hints will have the proud consciousness that 
his meeting has been void of eccentricities, 
and will not mind the cavils of the cynic 
who says it has been of about as much value 
to the religious life of the young people as 
sawdust bread to a hungry man. 


(To be Continued.) 


To the Editor : — 


Permit me to express, through your col- 
umns, my hearty appreciation of the two 
essays in your issue of August II, under the 
head of ‘‘ Young People’s Religious Union. ”’ 

Although I am only a humble worker in 
our guild here in Concord, yet I desire to 
add my word of approval of some of the 
thoughts set forth, after reading both arti- 
cles. : is 

In the first may be found this admirable 
suggestion: ‘‘We do need to emphasize the 
importance of making these meetings truly 
devotional.’’ With this I am in full sym- 
pathy; for it seems to me that sometimes we 
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forget that our meetings are strictly. relig- 
ious, and often we see just a little inclina- 
tion to hurry through them. Now, as Rud- 
yard Kipling says, ‘‘Lest we forget,’’ let us 
keep in mind the important part and apply 
the suggestion all through the Union, or 
working, year which will soon open for our 
honest efforts to attain a little nearer our 
ideal. Even now let us lay the modest advice 
on a certain little shelf, where some of us 
keep our most precious emergencies. 

That our services may be ‘‘truly devo- 
tional’’ all through, let our Scriptural and 
responsive readings be selected with great 
care and a thought as to their bearing on the 
subject assigned for the service. May our 
songs, too, be sung with much earnestness, 
and tell of the message the leader wishes to 
present to his or her hearers, thereby produc- 
ing a certain harmony, which is an attractive 
overtone to the service. 

The writer of the first essay also urges 
‘original thought,’’—a very necessary and 
strong chord in the Union. I would encour- 
age this most sincerely. Help us to be our- 
selves at all times, and not be content to 
simply pour from one pitcher to another; for, 
perchance, on some unlooked-for occasion 
we might find ourselves pitcherless, and wish 
we had practised that talent of thinking it 
out individually. If we can only say two 
sentences, let them be our own. When a 


book of reference is needed, I recommend 


the closing of that book after reading, and 
then write or tell the story in a simple and 
original way. This suggestion closes the 
door upon my own fingers as well. 

In the second essay the writer’s nutshell 
contains much that is of value to the health 
and strength of any organization. I will 
quote er strong note, ‘‘Get your members to 
feel at home.’’ Surely, the ‘‘at home’’ 
feeling is just the element we should impart 
to our younger members if we are to receive 
from them support for future work. In the 
hour I began to feel at home came, also, the 
desire to lend a hand, though most clumsy, 
immediately. Now, once started, horses— 
not even Guido’s spirited horses—could hold 
me back when the happy privilege comes to 
take a leadership. 

May we bear in mind the full purpose of 
our meetings; and, ‘‘lest we forget,’’ allow 
me to repeat the prime factors,—z.¢., ‘‘truly 
devotional,’’ ‘‘original thought,’’ and the 
‘fat home’’ feeling, a most charming atmos- 
phere to be in. 

I have written this in all kindness; and 
my observations are general, and not wholly 
local. But, as we often see in tried and 
good recipes, ‘‘Do not forget to add’’ a good 
amount of Zeaven to our oncoming papers. 

INA CLARK. 

Concorp, Mass. 


The Sunday School, 


Sunday-school superintendents, ministers, 
and all interested in the welfare of young 
people should remember the only paper carry- 
ing the Unitarian imprint published chiefly 
for the young. very Other Sunday begins 
its fourteenth volume with the date of Sep- 
tember 11. Many pleasant words have been 
expressed to the publishers of this bi- 
monthly, and plans have been made to make 
the paper even more interesting than hereto- 
fore. It can be used to great advantage in 
Sunday-schools, serving to attract and inter- 
est those in attendance. As a channel for 
home reading, there will be found in its 
columns stories, poems, and articles of many 
kinds, written in the best vein of authorship. 
Great care is taken togprovide such illustra- 
tions as may prove not simply entertaining, 
but instructive. Price for the entire volume 
of twenty-two numbers, 40 cents, by mail, 
postage prepaid, excepting the Boston postal 
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district, where the postal laws require pay- 
ment of 60 cents. 


Samples of the first two lessons in the one- 
topic leaflet course for Intermediate and Ad- 
vanced classes, published by the Unitarian 
Sunday School Society, are now ready. 
General title of the course, ‘‘ Foundation 
Truths in Religion.’’ The special topics of 
these initial lessons, which are supposed to 
fall on September 18 and 25, ‘are °° The 
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A Chance to secure it.—Many of our readers have 
long admired a pedestal centre table without the ability to 
own one, owing to its high cost. They may be interested 
to turn to-day to another column of this paper, and read 
the remarkable offer of the Paine Furniture Company in 
connection with a richly carved mahogany table, with 
pedestal 8 inches in diameter, carved claw feet, and all 
the accessories of the fine old patterns of a half-century 
ago. These mahogany pedestal tables are full of dignity, 
and it is an unusual thing to find one at a low price. 


Boston’s Crockery Shops.—Never before in the 
history of china-making have pottery and glass been in 
such perfection as now, and never before were the china 
shops of Boston more attractive. The new appliances in 
both Europe and the domestic potteries have enabled the 
production of better ware at about half the cost of a score 
of years ago. The heavy importations of Jones, McDuf- 
fee & Stratton make their display of interest to connois- 
seurs. 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 


Gives the most perfect satisfaction. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 


Addresses. 


THE address of Rev. James De Normandie 


is Milton for the summer. Telephone ‘‘Milton 132.” 


THE address of Rev. Theodore C. Williams 


will be 297 Beacon Street, Boston, for the summer. 


THE address of Rev. A. D. Mayo during 
the summer and autumn will be Hotel Venice, 36 West 
Newton Street, Boston. 


Marriages. 


In Bellows Falls, Vt., by Rev. F. N. Lewis, assisted 
by Rev. T. D. Howard, Rev. Edward E. Marggraf and 
Mrs. Nora Church, both of Bellows Falls. 


Deaths. 


In Lawrence, 22d inst., Ann Vaughan Greeley Appleton, 
widow of Hon. John Appleton, of Bangor, Me., in her 
grst year. 


FLOWERS. 


NEW AND BEAUTIFUL DESIGNS. 


J. NEWMAN & SONS, 


51 TREMONT STREET. 
ESTABLISHED 1870. 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
EK AND EMBALMERS. 


Established 
1859. 


2326 & 2328 Washington St. OPEN DAY and NIGHT. 


Telephone, Roxbury 73. 


Special rooms and all facilities connected with the 
establishment. 


LEWIS JONES & SON, 
UNDERTAKERS, 


No. 50 LACRANCE STREET. 


Competent persons in attendance at all hours of the 
day and night. Telephone 665 Oxford. 


A chapel in the building for Funeral Services. 
No ahance will be made our patrons for its use. 
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World we live in.’’ Every topic will re- 
ceive treatment in two lessons, giving the 
teacher and the class full opportunity to dis- 
cuss, sift, and sum up these important 
truths. A full list of topics for the first 
twenty lessons, under the general title given 
above, will be printed in the next Register. 
Both Intermediate and Advanced grades 
printed on the same four-page leaflet. Price 
75 cents per hundred leaflets. Samples sent 
on request, without any charge. 


The Primary Department in our Sunday- 
schools is more and more making a life of 
its own. This does not mean that it is 
creating a chasm between itself and the regu- 
lar classes: it simply signifies that better 
work can be done when certain subjectS are 
chosen for the very youngest pupils, and an 
adaptation of them made for that age. 
Meanwhile all the other grades can take-up 
a common subject through the Intermediate 
and Advanced to the Bible classes. In view 
of this fact, the Unitarian Sunday School 
Society has issued separate lessons, all com- 
plete and ready for inspection now, to meet 
the needs of the Primary work for the com- 
ing season. When the Primary Department 
can join in the opening and closing exercises 
of the whole school, it ought to be done. 
But the attempt to follow a uniform subject 
with the elder pupils, even under skilful 
handling of trained kindergartners, is a very 
difficult undertaking. The new Primary les- 
sons are entitled ‘‘Large Truths in Little 


Stories,’’ and consist of thirty four-page 
illustrated leaflets by Mrs. Kate Gannett 
Wells, full of suggestions and material. 


Many of the subjects fit very well, as it hap- 
pens, into the series of leaflet lessons to be 
issued this year for the Intermediate and 
Advanced grades. Price for ‘‘Large Truths 
in Little Stories,’’ 30 cents a single set; per 
dozen sets, $3. 


Church News. 


Boston.— Boston Common (Benevolent 
Fraternity of Churches) : Sunday, August 28, 
ninth tree north of tile-walk on Charles 
Street Mall, at 5 p.M. Speakers, Rev. James 
T. Eells of First Church, Boston, and Rev. 
Elvin J. Prescott of Salem, Mass. A hearty 
welcome to all. 


Camp at “The Glen,’ Warren County, 
N.Y.—We held our first religious service 
yesterday in the beautiful meadow near the 
ball grounds, a short distance from our tents 
and on the edge of a dense woods. A large 
apple-tree helped to furnish shade, under 
which was placed a barrel with a box on its 
top, both being covered with a red table- 
cloth. Comfortable sittings were arranged 
for a half-hundred people by placing trunks 
of trees in proper position with twelve-feet 
boards across, strengthened by large stones 
placed beneath. There are, perhaps, fifteen 
houses within a radius of a half-mile of the 
railroad station; and from these the larger 
part of our congregation (of between fifty 
and sixty persons) came, although several 
were from a greater distance. ~One man, 
a school trustee, came four miles. The base- 
ball nines play on these grounds every Sun- 
day afternoon from two to six o’clock. 
They were ‘‘on time’’ yesterday, as usual, 
and commenced their play. Our congrega- 
tion began to gather at the apple-tree about 
4.30; and in twenty minutes we had thirty 
people seated, and ready for the service. 
About 4.55 (greatly to our surprise and 
pleasure) the ball players took a recess, and 
came over in a body to our meeting, where 
they remained quietly and in good order 
until the close of the service. They then 
went back to their grounds, and finished their 
games. Our exercises occupied not over 
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fifty-five minutes. We were obliged to use 
‘Gospel Hymns,’’ as the people were not 
familiar with many ‘others. However, we 
sang ‘‘Nearer, my God, to thee!’’ ‘*Sun of 
my Soul,’’ and ‘‘Abide with me.’’ I gave 
them Rev. Brooke Herford’s excellent dis- 
course, ‘‘Christianity as Christ preached 
it.’’? I expect to use Dr. Savage’s grand ser- 
mon on ‘‘QOur Gospel’’ later on. The people 
all seemed to enjoy the service; and we 
shall, without doubt, have a large congrega- 
tion next Sunday. After I had given out the 
notice for the next meeting, at the close of 
the service, the school trustee of whom I 
have spoken, a Mr. Pasco, came to me, and 
invited me to speak at his school-house, four 
miles away, next Sunday, agreeing to call 
for me and bring me back again after the 
meeting. Finding I could hold service at 
his place at two o’clock p.m., I consented. 
He will get me back here by four o’clock, 
so I shall have ample time for the second 
service at five o’clock. 
Henry L. GLADDING. 


Castine, Me.—During the past year the 
work of this church has been carried on in 
the most satisfactory manner. Our pastor’s 
indisposition for the past five weeks, largely 
due to the severe strain of the winter’s and 
spring’s extra work in behalf of the students 
of the Normal School, made rest a necessity ; 
though the summer services are a most im- 
portant factor in the life of the church. 
Happily for us, need for help was responded 
to by the secretary of the American Unita- 
rian Association, who happened to be at his 
summer home in Seal Harbor. After un- 
usual exertions, he reached us in time to 
preach on the 31st of July. The mere an- 
nouncement of Mr. Eliot’s name called out 
a large congregation, many of whom were 
from the other churches, as well as the cot- 
tagers and summer visitors generally. The 
sermon was of unusual power and impressive- 
ness, and was helpful and inspiring to us 
all; while the other parts of the service were 
full of ‘‘courage and cheer.’’ Rev. Walter 
C. Green of Dighton, a former pastor of the 
church, held in much esteem here, preached 
a most vigorous sermon on the 14th of 
August. Rev. Henry H. Woude will resume 
his usual duties August 21. Our annual 
fair, one of the summer functions of this 
quiet town, was held on the evening of 
August 12, thanks to the generosity of the 
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members of the denomination summering 
here and others, and was a gratifying success 
artistically and financially. The church here 
is not large in numbers, but, being placed 
where it is, is most important, bécause it 
can and does influence many of the students 
attending the Normal School, while the sac- 
rifices persistently and cheerfully made by 
the few earnest members of the society to 
keep its general services up to the level of 
rational expectation are worthy of all honor. 


Eastport, Me.—Rev. C. E. St. John of 
Pittsburg, son of the pastor, occupied the 
pulpit August 14, both morning and evening. 
The young people of this parish have unusual 
taste in the arrangement of flowers, which 
beautifully adorned and surrounded the pul- 
pit. After the reading of a responsive ser- 
vice and the singing of a hymn, Mr. St. 
John announced that the prayer would be 
offered by Rev. W. C. Gannett of Rochester, 
N.Y. It was a petition of rare delicacy, 
and fell like a benediction upon the hearts 
of the congregation. In the evening Mr. 
B. L. Whelpley, organist at Dr. Hale’s 
church, presided at the organ, in his cus- 
tomary artistic manner. 


Omaha, Neb.—On account of the number 
of visitors to the Trans-Mississippi and In- 
ternational Exposition, Unity Church will be 
kept open during the absence of Mr. Mann. 
The following-named ministers will preach 
Sunday mornings at the church, and after- 
noons at the auditorium on the Exposition 
grounds: Rev. Celia Parker Woolley, Rev. 
H. M. Simmons, Rev. W. E. Copeland, 
Rev. George W. Stone, and Rev. Arthur M. 
Judy. 3 
San Francisco, Cal.—The Second Church 
was closed for vacation through the month of 
July, and reopened August 7, the pastor, 
Rev. A. J. Wells, occupying the pulpit. 
Members of the Women’s Auxiliary con- 
nected with our church have been assisting 
the Society for Christian Work of the First 
Unitarian Church at Camp Merritt. 


St. John, N.B.—The ladies of the Church 
of the Messiah, St. John, N.B., are to hold 
a bazaar in the fall. They will be very 
grateful for any contributions of useful or 
fancy articles. They may be sent care of 
Miss Flora Close, 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 
All who have helped this Alliance in the 
past are held in very kindly remembrance. 


ARMSTRONG & McKELVY 


ANY of, the “ mixtures” 
branded and sold as Pure 
White Lead contain little if any 


White Lead, but are zine and 
barytes. Barytes is used because 
it is cheap, not because it has any 


yourself by 


using 


brands which are genuine and 


Pitisburgh. , 
BEYMER-BAUMAN 
Pittsburgh. 
DAVIS -CHAMBERS 
Pittsburgh. 
FAHNESTOCK 
Pittsburgh, 
ANCHOR 
} Cincinnati. 
ECKSTEIN 
ATLANTIO 
BRADLEY 
BROOKLYN 
New York. 
JEWEIT oe 
ULSTER 
UNION 
SOUTHERN 
ARID Chicago. ] u 
Value as paint. 
COLLIER 
MISSOURI 
le Louis, Pro ECCE 
RED SEAL 
SOUTHERN ) 
JOHN T. phe DN dak co 
iladelphia, 
Mi 
ORLEY Cleveland. 
SALEM Salem, Mass. 


CORNELL Buffalo. 


KENTUCKY Louisville. 


made by the old Dutch process. 
Sce list of genuine brands. 


National Lead Co., roo William St, New York. 


f 
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Personals. 


_Time and the Hour, a Boston weekly of 
literary aspirations and newsy instincts, 
gives some interesting sketches of well- 
known men ‘‘at home.’’ Of William Henry 
Baldwin it says: ‘‘Taking out the time of 
preparation, Mr. William Henry Baldwin 
has divided his life pretty equally between 
business and philanthropy,-—a quarter of a 
century to the former and a few years more 
to the latter. Not that Mr. Baldwin has 
ever ceased to be a business man, in the best 
sense of the word. If business is not phil- 
anthropic, at least philanthropy is business- 
like nowadays; and the giving of alms and 
petting of paupers have been replaced by 
scientific charity and the development of 
self-help and self-respect. It is. naturally 
with this kind of charity that Mr. Baldwin 
is associated. In 1868 he assumed the presi- 
dency of the Young Men’s Christian Union. 
Of the offices in other benevolent bodies 
which Mr. Baldwin holds the name is legion. 
The Children’s Mission to the Children of 
the Destitute is one of the nearest to his 
heart. The Anti-cruelty to Animals, the 
Lying-in Asylum, American Peace Society, 
Law and Order League, Memorial Associa- 
tion, American Unitarian Association, are 
some of his many interests. He is a mem- 
ber of the Unitarian Club and of the Boston- 
ian Society. He has been a Sunday-school 
superintendent in the Church of the Unity 
and the Church of the Disciples for twenty- 
five years. In the Civil War he was an 
active member of the relief committee of 
Ward 11, and he served the town in the 
better days of the School Committee. As 
for the -gold Mr. Baldwin has raised, it 
might pave the streets of the New Jerusa- 
lem! How State Street responded to his 
touch is a matter of record. Astute and 
charitable, he has everybody’s confidence. ’’ 


‘ 


Caroline Snowden Guild. 


AUGUST 6, 1898. 


The passing from earth of Caroline S. 
Guild, widow of James Guild of Roxbury, 
leaves a great void in the hearts and lives of 
the many who loved her. Because of her 
large sympathies, her influence was felt by 
a wide circle of persons, who will ever re- 
member her most tenderly, whether she ap- 
pealed to them as giver in cases of need, as 
loving friend, or as gracious hostess. 

She possessed a rare nature and a highly 
gifted one, being very intellectual, with an 
active and picturesque imagination. She 
had a fine appreciation of literature, of art, 
of nature, and, withal, the charming sim- 
plicity of manner, the regard for others, 
which always characterizes the truly intel- 
lectual. Before her marriage, as Miss 
Whitmarsh, she compiled the beautiful 
‘‘Ffymns of the Ages’’ and also the ‘‘ Pray- 
ers of the Ages.’’ 

Surrounded with everything that wealth 
and culture could offer, she gave generously 
with hand and heart of her abundance. She 
gave of worldly goods, of knowledge, _of 
love; and in her was proved the divine 
paradox, —‘‘the giving that is gaining.’’ In 
friendship she was more than sympathetic: 
she was stimulating. And those who were 
admitted behind the slight reserve that 
sometimes enveloped her, like a delicate 
mist, felt themselves inspired by touch of 
her spirituality, with a sense of quickened 
impulses and of higher ideals. 

For,the last three years Mrs. Guild’s fail- 
ing health prevented her from leaving home, 
and she could receive her friends only at 
certain hours. It was a delight to see her as 
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she sat among her books and flowers, giving 
each friend a radiant welcome, and always 
having an interesting thought to impart. At 
the last of her illness her imagination was 
so vivid that her thoughts and dreams—her 
beautiful dreams of meetings and communion 
—seemed to her realities. 

The memory of her enduring friendship 
and her sweet assurances, spoken and written, 
—these things 


“*We who knew her first and best 
Last will hold, and tenderest. ’’ 


E. E. H. 


A War Loan that was Truly 
Popular. 


The closing of the period allowed for pop- 
ular subscriptions to the first war loan af- 
forded an opportunity for judging the hearti- 
ness of the people in the war for humanity. 
Nearly three hundred thousand bids for 
bonds in all amounts from $20 upward were 
received by the Treasury Department, and 
aggregated about $1,365,000,000. Bids for 
amounts of $500 and less numbered more 
than 228,000, and called for $84, 300,000; 
and there were bids for amounts of $500 and 
over, calling for $770,000,000. Each of two 
syndicates of banks and financial institutions 
offered to take the total issue, a third syndi- 
cate bid for $100,000,000 at a premium,.and 
numerous institutions and bankers bid for 
amounts ranging from $500,000 to $10,000, - 
000 each. 

It should be borne in mind that the total 
amount of bonds offered was only $200, 006, - 
000, and that the annual interest—3 per cent. 
—was less than the usual commercial and 
savings-banks rate. If the government had 
not decided to give small subscribers the 
preference, the whole loan would have been 
taken by large syndicates, willing to pay 
several millions in premium, in three days. 
Saturday Evening Post. 


A Liturgic Curiosity. 


Beside the western entrance [of the Cathe- 
dral] is a spacious chapel, with a cupola, or 
dome, which is of great interest; for it is 
the only place in Spain or in the world 
where is still observed the ritual of the 
primitive Christian Goths, as conducted 
before Spain accepted the Church of Rome. 
It was permitted by the Moors, was forbid- 
den under Christian kings, and finally re- 
stored by Cardinal Ximenes. It is called 
the ‘‘Mosarabe Chapel,’’ or, in English, the 
‘¢Muz-Arabic.’’ A simple altar, lecterns, 
and a mosaic and fresco upon the wall are 
its only furnishings. The ritual is very 
simple and imposing, but ‘‘has become a 
liturgic curiosity which must, sooner or later, 
disappear. —‘‘ Across the Country of the Little 
King,’ by William Bement Lent. 

Nothing can be more lovely than the 
Mozarabic Chapel, with its elegant cupola 
and Gothic open-work: Within goes on that 
singular service known as the ‘‘Unitarian 
Creed,’’ beloved by Cardinal Ximenes,— 
simple, religious,— which leaves out the 
Athanasian Creed, and is said daily.—/vom 
‘(4n' Epistle to Posterity,”’ by Mrs. M. £. W. 
Sherwood. 


A NATURAL 


Perfect Food 


giving constant NOURISHMENT 
and NERVE FORCE, building 
daily the essential elements to bone, 
brain, muscle, teeth, hair and skin, 


Arlington al 


Gal, 


No other Food like it. 


Growing Children need the 
health-giving elements of WHEAT for 
strong and vigorous constitutions. 
Ask your grocer for the genuine 
Arlington Wheat Meal; 
is no imitation ‘‘just as good.” 

Send for circular to 


SAM’L A. FOWLE, Proprietor, 
Arlington, Mass. 
OOOO 
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No. 1. My New Neicusor. By Rev. W. H. Lyon. 
$1.00 per hundred. 

No. 2. THz ConGreGATIONAL Mgtruop: How it is 
worked and how it ought to be worked. By 
Rev. Charles F. Dole. $1.50 per hundred. 

No. 3. BaHOLD THE Man. By-Rev. W. P. Tilden. 
$1.00 per hundred. 

No. 4. PracticaL CuHrRisTIANITY. By Rev. Charles 
A. Allen. $1.00 per hundred. 

No. 5. AMERICAN NITARIANISM: Its History and 
Development. By Rev. Edward Everett 
Hale. $1.50 per hundred. aa 

No. 6. CHuRcH OrGANIzATION. By Rey. William I. 
Lawrance. $1.00 per hundred. 

No. 7. OF MaxktnG Onez’s SgeLF BEAUTIFUL. By 


Rev. William C. Gannett. $1.00 per hundred. 
No. 8. THe JupGment: The True Doctrine of the 
7 qudement Individual and Universal. By Rev. 

< i 


liam R. Alger. $1.50 per hundred. 
No. 9. Tue Breatu oF Lirg. By Rev. H. M. Sim- 
mons. $1.50 per hundred. 
No. 10. WHAT DOES THE UNITARIANISM OF To-DAY 


STAND FOR? By Rev. W. P. Tilden. $1.50 
per hundred. 

LIBERAL CHRISTIANITY AS MOTIVE-POWER. 
By Rev. E. A. Horton. $1.00 per hundred. 
Mora.ity IN THE ScHoors. By William T. 

Harris, LL.D. $1.00 per hundred. 

JosEpu PriestLtey: The Old Unitarianism and 
the New. By Rev. C. C. Everett, D.D. $1.50 
per hundred. 

WHAT O’CLOCK 1S IT IN Reticion? By Rev. 
M. J. Savage. $2.00 per hundred. 
A Sour wiTH Four Winpows OPEN. By Rev. 
James Leonard Corning. $1.00 per hundred. 
ScimntTiric THEOLOGY THE GROUND OF ALL 
Revicion, By Francis E. Abbot, Ph.D. 

$1.00 per hundred. 

REFORMS ABOUT WHICH Goop MEN MIGHT 
AGREE. By William M., Salter. $1.50 per 
hundred. 

How WE HELPED OUR MINISTER TO WRITE 
Goop Sermons. By Rev. James Freeman 
Clarke, D.D. 50 cents per hundred. 

Four Sermons on Revivars. By Rev. S. M. 
Crothers. $3.00 per hundred. Single copies, 
6 cents, 

TuEopoRE ParKeEr’s LETTER TO A YOUNG 
Man. so cents per hundred. 

Tur THEOLOGY OF THE Future. By Rev. 
oe Freeman Clarke, D.D. 50 cents per 
hundred. 

_22, THE RESTRICTION OF VivisECTION. By Albert 

Leffingwell, M.D. so cents per hundred, 
.23. A WorkinG THEory in Evruics. By Rev. J. H. 
Crooker. $1.50 per hundred. 

.24. THE CHRISTIAN UNITARIAN Position, Doc- 
TRINAL. By John Hamilton Thom. 60 cents 
per hundred. 

Tur New BirTH AND THE NEw Type or MAN. 
By Rev. Charles F. Dole. $1.00 per hundred. 

Tue RESURRECTION OF JESUS. By Rev. W. H. 
Furness. $1.00 per hundred. 

SHortT AND Lone Views. By Rev. Charles F. 
Dole. $1.00 per hundred, 

Tue Unity oF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. By 
Rev. Charles W. Wendte. $1.50 per hundred. 

TuE SUPERSTITIOUS AND THE RATIONAL VIEW 
or THE Precious BLoop oF Curist. By 
Rev. James T. Bixby, Ph. D. $1.50 per hun- 
dred. 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price by 


CHRISTIAN REGISTER ASSOCIATION, 


141 Franklin Street, Boston. 
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Pleasantries. 


Train up a servant-girl in the way she 
should go, and the first thing you know she’s 
gone. 


A Jersey City woman recently entered a 
store, and tried for half an hour to warm her 
feet at an iron safe. She ‘‘never did like 
them kind of stoves,’’ she said. 


“*Pa, can you see further with a telescope 
than with the naked eye?’’ ‘‘Of course, you 
can, Johnny.’’ ‘‘How can that be, when it 
brings everything nearer?’’—Chicago Tribune. 


‘Hit often happens,’’ said Uncle Eben, 
‘‘dat a man%] staht in wif de intention o’ 
bein’ a peacemaker, an’ wind up by simply 
complicatin’ de fight.’’— Washington Star. 


Insurance Agent: ‘‘We can’t insure you.’’ 
Applicant: ‘‘Why not?’’ Agent: ‘‘You’re 
ninety-four years old.’’ Applicant: ‘‘What 
of it? Statistics show that fewer men die at 
ninety-four than at any other age.”’ 


Anxious Passenger: ‘‘I say, my man, is 
that boat going up or down?’’ Riverside 
Loafer: ‘‘Well, she’s a leaky old tub, so I 
shouldn’t wonder if she was goin’ down. 
Then, again, her bilers ain’t none too good, 
so she might go up.’’ 


- As a brick, fell from a carrier’s hod, it 
knocked down a Spanish flag displayed from 
the store front below. ‘‘That must have 
been an American brick,’’ said.a passer-by. 
**Vis,’’ said tthe: hod-carrier above; ‘‘but it 
-was of Oirish descint. ’’ , 


““Say, ma,’’ remarked the small boy, 
“isn’t it funny that everybody calls my little 
brother a bouncing baby?’’ ‘‘Why do you 
think it is funny, William?’’ returned his 
mother. ‘‘Because, when I dropped him on 
the floor this: morning, he didn’t bounce a 
bit. He cried.’’ : 


. Said Phelim: ‘‘The  O?Tooles are a great 
family. Sure, wan was raised to the throne 
of ould Oireland.’’ ‘‘And what’s that to 
the O’Ryans?’’ said Pat, for the honor of 
his family. ‘‘’Twas O’Ryan they raised to 
the hivens, and made a constillation of him! 
And there he is to this day.’’ 


Two ministerial candidates named Adam 
and Low recently preached in a Scottish 


church. Mr. Low preached in the morning, 
and took for his text, ‘‘Adam, where art 
thou???’ He made a most excellent dis- 


course, and the congregation was much edi- 
fied. In the evening Mr. Adam preached, 
and took for his text, ‘‘Lo! here I am.’’ 


‘“‘My fortune is made!’’ he cried. ‘‘I 
will be rich beyond the wildest dreams of 
avarice. I shall start for Klondike to-mor- 
row. My chemistry will be my salvation.’’ 
‘“How so? Have you discovered a com- 
pound that will aid in the detection of gold 
deposit?’’ ‘‘No: I have invented a yeast 
that will make six loaves of bread from the 
flour ordinarily required for one.’’ 


‘“‘Well, we are coming to my stopping- 
place,’’ said the elder of two men. ‘‘I am 
indebted to you for a pleasant hour and a 


half. My name is Peters. I am a contrac- 
tor. I build ‘sky-scrapers’ and large office 
structures.’’ ‘‘Glad to have met you,”’ re- 


plied the other. ‘‘My name is Rogers. I 
am an expander. I work in a newspaper 
office, and build two-column despatches out 
of five-line cablegrams. ’’ 
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Bread and cake raised with Royal 
are wholesome when hot. 


Absolutely Pure 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 


ASSETS, Dec. 31, 1897-.+-sse0eeseeees eee $26,939,135.09 
ELABILITIES =..c. eee ee. eae 24, 811,707.55 


$2,127,428.44 
All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued. 
ANNUAL Casu distributions are paid upon all policies. 
Every policy has indorsed thereon the cash surrender 
and paid-up insurance values to which the insured is 
entitled by the Massachusetts Statute. ; 
Pamphlets, rates, and values for any age sent on applica- 
tion to the Company’s Office. 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-Pres. 
S. F. TRULL, Secretary. 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec. 


GEO. H. ELLIS, 
..+ PRINTER 


141 FRANKLIN STREET, 
v BOSTON. 


Dr. and Mrs, Jor 


SCHOOL FOR CIRLS. 
Springfield, Mass. 


Home.—The large and generous mansion-house of the 
late Samuel Bowles. Beautiful grounds with tennis court. 
18 girls resident. ScHoot.— New building this year; 
large, well lighted, well ventilated; adjustable desks; 60 
zirls non-resident. /urther particulars,—illustrated cata- 
ogue upon addressing 


Joun MacDurrir, Ph.D. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 
- FOR BOYS . 


Elementary and advanced classes. 
teaching. Scholarships. 


F. B. KNAPP, S.B., Duxbury, Mass. 


WEST NEWTON ENGLISH (sth Year. 
AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL 


Family and Home School for both sexes. Apply to 
ALLEN BROTHERS, 


THE MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL, 


The fall term opens SEPTEMBER 19. Requests for cata- 
logues and applications for admission may be addressed to 
the PResipENT, MgapviL_z, Pa. 


Individual 


(28) [Aucust 26 1898 


Conservatory Life 


Is most healthful and delightful. The 
teachers are masters; the students 
are enthusiasts. Everything in the 
equipment and environment of the 


NewFngland 
CoNSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC 


tends to encourage high ideals and 
a devotion to art. 
GEORGE W. CHADWICK, Musical Director. 
Send for our Catalogue to 
FRANK W. HALE, General Manager, Boston, Mass. 


Boston, 9 Ashburton Place. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


Law School. 


Fall term opens Wednesday, Oct.5. For circulars ad- 
dress the Acting Dean, SAMUEL C. BENNETT. 


PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL F°8,,. 


GREENFIELD, MASS. 


Established in 1869. Reference, Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D. 


Miss IDA F. FOSTER, ete 
Mis CAROLINE Ry CLARK, } Principals. 


MISS KIMBALL’S SCHOOL 
Worcester, Mass. 

An English, French, and German Home and Day 
School for Girls. ollege Preparatory, Intermediate, 
Academic, Literary, Music, and Special courses. Excel- 
lent gymnasium. Send for Illustrated Manual. 


THE PHILLIPS EXETER ACADEMY. 


The 116th yoar begins Sept. 14, 1808. Eighty Scholar- 
ships awarded to students of high standing. * Six impor- 
tant buildings added since 1872. For Catalogue and illus- 
trated Supplement, address tas. 

HARLAN P. AMEN, Principal, Exeter, N.H. 


Mr. and Mrs. JOHN A. BELLOWS 


will begin the tenth year of their BoarpING anp Day 
ScHooL FoR Girits, OCTOBER 5; 1808, at 115 Beacon 
Street, Boston. Address until September 1 91 DANFORTH 
STREET, PoRTLAND, Mz. 


MN\HE HIGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY 
(43d year) begins Sept 14, 1898. A First Grade Pre- 
paratory School. Modern Sanitation. New Athletic Field. 
Live Teaching. Small Classes. Generous Table. Visitor, 
The Rt. Rev. William Lawrence, D.D. JoszEpH ALDEN 
SHaw,A.M., Head Master, WorcESTER, Mass. 


66 West STREET, WORCESTER, MAss. 
THE DALZELL SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 
College preparatory. A few boys received into the prin- 


cipal’s family, 
GEO. A. STEARNS, Jr., Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, SOUTH BYFIELD. 
Ds ACADEMY (Founpep 1763). 
Classical, Academic, and English Courses. Prepares 
for Harvard, Yale, and Massachusetts Institute of ‘Technol- 
ogy. Individual instruction. The terms, $500 a year, 
include all necessary expenses, except books. - 
PERLEY L. HORNE, A.M. 


.. MAPLEBANK .. 


HOME SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


In the family of Rev. Eugene De Normandie. The best 
of care and instruction guaranteed. For information call 
at any time, or send for catalogue. Address 

HENRY N. Ds NORMANDIE, Danvers, Mass. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 


FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 


Entrance Examinations SEPTEMBER 6 and 7. 
culars address 


Mr. HENRY WHITTEMORE, Principal. 


For cir- 


The Boston Normal School of Household Arts, 
established by the late Mrs. Mary Hemenway, will reopen 
under the management of this school Sept. 6, 1808. 


AT MANU= 


FACTURERS * 


“CARPETS an 
PRICES. 658 


OPP. BOYLSTON 


WASHINGTON ST,, 
ST's 


Joun H. Pray, Sons & Co., 


UPHOLSTERY, 
BOSTON. 


— 


